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SHADOWING THE FUTURE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“T pon’r know any such person,” said Mr. $ 
Harwood. He spoke with emphasis; yet with- 
out apparent feeling. ‘I know no Mr. Stan-$ 
ton.” 

Slowly, looking back twice ere she reached } 
the door, the servant retired. There was but } 
slight change in Mr. Harwood when alone. His 3 
head dropped a little; his eyes were abstracted; : 
a cruel hardness settled about his lips. : 

Meantime, the servant had returned to the § 
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parlor where a visitor was waiting. This visi- 

tor was a young man, rather poorly dressed. : 
He had a thin face, pale about the womanly 
soft lips and fine forehead, but fever- flushed $ 


on the cheeks. His eyes were dark, large, and } 


bright, but very sad. He rose, with an eager, : 
‘the visitor, clasping his hands, and looking 


expectant manner, as the servant came in. 
“Mr. Harwood says——” 


“What did he say?” The young man’s voice ; 


} more, but went out. 


was unsteady. 
“That he doesn’t know you, Mr. Stanton.” 


nance touched by pity and regret. 


«You must take him a message, then,” said : 
the visitor, lifting his eyes to the servant’s face. : 


She did not answer. : 
“Will you repeat what I say, word for word?” 3 
“If he will hear me.” : 
“Go to him and say that Emily is dying.” 
The girl started and clasped her hands. 
“Dying!” she ejaculated. Then turned and 
fled from the room. 
Mr. Harwood was sitting where we left him, $ 
the cruel hardness still upon his lips. 3 
“Oh, sir! Mr. Stanton says——” $ 
“Silence!” He turned almost fiercely on ; 
the servant. Her look of distress, as she stood $ 
wringing her hands, eager, almost trembling, 
did not move him. 3 
“If you dare utter that name to me again, } 
I'll send you from the housé!” In his exas- 
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peration, Mr. Harwood rose and drew his large 
frame to its full height. \ 

‘‘Emily is dying!” said the girl. 

“Off with you—huzzy!” He advanced a step 
or two, threateningly, blind with sudden rage. 

“In your extremity, may God be more mer- 
ciful!” said the servant, rousing herself to this 
rebuke. And she left the room. 

‘What answer?” eagerly demanded the young 
man, as the girl re-entered the parlor. She 
shook her head, saying, ‘He is without pity!” 

“Did you say Emily was dying?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“He drove me from the room.” 

‘*May God have mercy upon us!” ejaculated 


upward. His face was like ashes. The bitter- 
ness of despair was in his eyes. He said no 


Emily dying! Mr. Harwood had heard with- 


The young man dropped into achair. The : out really comprehending all this announcement 


servant stood passive before him, her counte- ; 


$ 


conveyed. The servant’s solemn rebuke sur- 
prised him. Alone, once more, the blinding 
mist of passion began to disperse, and the 
meaning of what had just been spoken, came 
into distinet perception. Emily dying! Emily, 
his only daughter, whom angry self-will had 
banished because of a marriage he did not ap- 
prove; and dogged pride kept now, for over 
three years, in banishment from the old love 
and the old home. Emily dying! 

He stood very still—indeed, quite’ motionless 
—in the spot where the servant had left him, 
the red signs of passion gradually fading off 
from cheeks and forehead. 

‘Dying!’ He spoke the word in a low, half- 
doubting, husky voice. 

“Dying!” He repeated the word after a litile 
while, now with a perceptible tremor, and in 
evident painful surprise. 

A wave of feeling swept over his face. His 
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hands iat arms alk i ihn He took as 
quick step forward toward the door through } 
which the servant had passed; then checked 3 


himself and remained irresolute. 


POLLS LL ICS 


“Jane!” called Mr. Harwood, at last, in as 


sharp, eager voice. 

The girl came slowly out of the parlor. 

‘«Has he gone?” asked the father. 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Go quickly to the door and call him back. 
If Emily is——” 

Jane did not wait for him to finish the sen- 
tence, but ran along the hall to the street door, 
and, opening it, went out. She was gone for 
several minutes; then came back with disap- 
pointment on her face. 

‘‘I couldn’t see him anywhere, sir. He was 
Oh, dear! I wish you 
Poor Mrs. Stan- 


” 


gone clear out of sight. 
hadn’t been so hard on him! 
ton! She may be dead before we can find her. 

‘Do you know where they live?” asked Mr. 
Harwood, coming half-way down stairs. 

‘*No, sir. He didn’t say.” 

“Can’t you find out?” Mr. Harwood mani- 
fested considerable agitation. 

“‘T have no way of finding out, sir. Oh, dear! 
If you’d only listened to me! 
Stanton! She'll die all alone.” 
wringing her hands and weeping. 

Mr. Harwood went to his room, conscience- 


The girl stood 


smitten, and with the old, long obstructed love § 


for his. child flooding back upon his soul. 
Dying! 
itself in his mind. It seemed echoing in his 
ears from every corner of the apartment. : 
Dying! How sharply the tooth of remorse ; 
began biting into his heart! She was of deli- $ 
cate organization, like her mother, who had 


lomg ago been hidden from him in the grave; ; 


Poor, poor Mrs. : 


The word was constantly repeating : 





THE FUTURE. 


aie obiiined | to noon, aol still no on was 
found. At three o’clock the afternoon paper 
Scame in. As he opened it, his eyes fell upon 
$the deaths. The first notice was in these brief 
: words:—* Emily, wife of Henry Stanton, aged 
Stwenty-three.” This, and no more! Mr. Har- 
3 wood did not start, nor groan, nor, indeed, make 
any external sign. But a barbed arrow struck 
§ through his heart, fixing itself beyond any sur- 
3 geon’s skill to extract. He was still holding 
the paper in his hand, when a woman, having 
$ the appearance of an Irish domestic, entered, 
Sand gave him a letter. She looked at him ina 
: strange, repulsive manner. 
‘«What is it?” he asked. 
‘*Read it!’ she answered, abruptly. 
He tore open the soiled envelope and read: 


“Your daughter lies dead at my house, No. 
— Elm street. Will you have her buried, or 
shall it be done by the Guardians of the yeee? 

Mary WorM-ey.’ 


‘Is there any answer, sir?” Mr. Harwood 
sat so long, with his eyes on the letter, that the 
servant grew impatient. Her question brought 
him heavily against the sharp pricks. 

‘Where is Elm street?” he asked. His 
nearest friend would scarcely have recognized 
his veice. The question was answered 

**T will see to it,” he said, and the servant 
went away. 

The hands of pitying strangers had laid the 
limbs decently, and clothed in scant burial gar- 
; ments the wasted, but still beautiful remains 
; 3 of ‘Emily, wife of Henry Stanton.” The room 
: in which the body lay was in the third story of 
$a poorly-kept boarding-house. The furniture 
: consisted of a low iron bedstead and thin mat- 
tress, two old chairs, once in some kitchen, a 
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and, therefore, in danger of fatal disease under $ small, square red pine table, which served both 
hardship, privation, and such mental suffering ; as table and wash-hand stand, and a single 
as must have followed her cruel banishment. ’ strip of rag carpet on the floor. The walls 
Night passed, and the morning came. But 3 were dingy and bare. Through one small, un- 
Mr. Harwood had no clue by which he apa’ precrnany window, with two or three of the 
find his daughter. For three years, he had ; $ panes broken and patched with paper, came 
kept every avenue of intelligence in regard } * the insufficient light. 
to his son-in-law, and daughter, obstructed. ; The waxen face of the dead was uncovered. 
They had, many times, sought to approach him ; Bending over it was the young husband, his 
—many times implored his forgiveness—but he $ face almost as pale and wasted as that upon 
had turned from his daughter always in anger, } ; ‘which his eyes were fixed. Some one entered 
and from her husband in scorn. A whole year} the room, but the mourner neither turned nor 
had elapsed without intelligence, and now word : moved. A man’s feet crossed the floor; a man 
had come that Emily was dying. But where: stood beside him; a man’s voice sobbed out in 
was she? Pity and forgiveness were in his a sudden paroxysm of grief. Then he started, 
heart, but he could not go to her. N § rose quickly, and looked upon the intruder; 
It was all in vain that Mr. Harwood set in- : ‘and, as he looked, his weak, quivering mouth 
quiries on foot immediately on going out. The : grew firm and pthng—Ere flashed in his dull 
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eyes—hot blood stained his cheeks. He drew , soon losing himself; and Mr. Harwood was alone 
himself up in a wild fervor of angry rejection— § with his dead child, and her crazed husband. 
of bitter scorn. $ He had.never meant that it should come to 

‘*It is too late, sir!” he said—not loudly, but this. Oh, no! Anger, pride, and a false judg- 
in a cutting undertone. ‘She asked for you; ment of the case had hardened him toward the 
last night. And, for her sake, I put away § offenders. He would punish them long and 
pride; I stifled the abhorrence I felt for one so$ severely; and he had lengthened the period, 
meanly cruel, and went to you with her mes-3 because an innate love of power, which is 
sage, which you refused to hear. When I came , always cruel, had found delight in punishment. 
back with your savage answer—no Christian} Many times he had relented; but always the 
could have said it—she cried out with such a; cruel element in his nature prevailed over the 
bitter cry, that I knew her heart had broken ; tender, and he held his child away from him, 
under this last cruel stroke from her father’s} that she might suffer for her sin against him a 
hand. You might have saved her, but you did little longer. All advances from her and her 
not. Nay, worse, you pushed her over the § husband inspired him with sudden anger. He 
precipice on the edge of which she hung trem- } meant to abide his own time, and to be gracious 
bling, with arms stretched to you for succor! } without solicitation. But he had waited too 
‘If my mother had lived.’ Oh! how often she: long. To-day is ours for good acts, for kind- 
said that. ‘If my mother had lived!’” The ness, for forgiveness. It is dangerous to trust 
speaker's voice changed to a mournful cadence. $ in to-morrow. They are sure to disappoint us. 
***When mother was dying, I heard her say to} What availed it that Mr. Harwood, stricken 








father, Treat my child tenderly. Don’t be hard 3 with sorrow, with shame, and repentance, took 
with her in anything. He’s forgotten all that.’ 3 home the body of his dead child; had it clothed 
Sir, it was murder! The blood of that dead : in finest linen, placed in a silver-mounted coffin, 
daughter is on your garments, never to be;and buried in the family vault beside the 
washed out. I say it, because I know! She} mother’s mouldering ashes? What availed it 


loved you, though you cast her off; and for { that he ministered, in all possible ways, to 
three long years her cry has been toward you. ; the physical comfort of a poor wrecked being, 
At last you have listened to her cry; at last } whose mind, thrown from its balance by the 
you have come. But, she is dead; killed by 3 closing tragedy of his brief wedded life, never 
her father’s hand! And now, sir, will you go $ regained its equipoise? He bad made for him- 
away? You can’t do her any good.” The ; self haunting and accusing memories that would 
young man softened his voice. ‘Your pre-;not sleep. He had shadowed every day of his 
sence hurts and angers me. Leave me with; future life. He had cursed himself with a curse 
my dead. It won’t be long. I loved her, if } that no exorcism could remove. Blind with 
you didn’t. I would have given my life to save $ passion and pride, he had trampled on quivering 
her; nay, have given my life in the vain effort.” } hearts, crushing the life out in pain and sorrow 
His manner changed. He was like one who : with every stroke of his iron heel; and now that 
wandered in his mind. Nay, he did wander, * he repented of this wrong, it was too late! 
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*Tis hard to bid adieu to those who gave 
Life, light, and happiness, and youthful joys; 
To mark them gliding swiftly to the grave, 
And see the clouds of death hang o’er their eyes. 
The child will weep e’en when some fav’rite dies— 
A bird—a flower—which it may rear again; 
But when the spirit of a parent flies— 
Whose love in future we will seek in vain— 
How dark our sorrow, and how deep our pain! 


But must a mortal’s mis’ry share, 
Were he an equal loss to bear. 


We are but frail—we are but clay— 
Weak mortals of a little day; 

Nor can we mark those hopes decay, 
That all our early youth has neurish’d, 
Without a wish to call once more, 
The times when they so gayly flourish’d— 

Times that we vainly ponder o’er. 
Is there a rose that never faded— 
A blossom that no cloud has shaded? 
Show me their climate on the earth, 
And all my grief shall turn to mirth! 


Then, in our sorrow, will we cry, 

“Where is thine aid, Philosophy?” 

Oh! let the moody sophist preach 
A resignation in despair; 

He cannot do what he will teach, 
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A YOUNGER SISTER. 





BY E. B. RIPLEY. 





bi : her excellences, a little intolerance toward the 
I ows an apology in the outset, perhaps, for} shortcomings of other people. John, the oldest 
introducing you to such very plain society. brother, was her friend and companion. From 
Magazine readers, now-a-day, are so familiar: the other members of the fraternity she held 
with the avenue and palaces, that they will’ herself aloof, regarding and treating them as 
despise my heroine for not belonging to that $ children—children to be well cared for, kindly 
neighborhood. I know myself that, through a$ used, but not admitted to equality. 
long course of English novels, I have grown to$ The twins, Mary and Alicia, who always went 
be so at home with lords and ladies, that I look } together, cared very little for this exclusive- 
down immensely on rich merchants, bankers, { ness; but poor sixteen-years Theresa had a 
and other members of the bourgeois class. They hard time of it. Too old to play with the 
may be very respectable people, but I feel that } little ones, shut out from the twins’ important 
they are not ‘‘my kind.” However, the truth ; conferences about their beaux and muslins, and 
must be told. The Bowen family, with whom 3 snubbed by Emily, I am compelled to admit, 
I propose that you should spend a little time, } whenever she ventured to express an inde- 
did in no way pertain to the world of splendor : pendent notion, she felt her role, at this period, 
and fashion. True denizens of the city, they {a most unpleasant one. But Theresa had en- 
owned no country-place, and only left New$ dowments that would render her comfortable 
York occasionally during the warmest weather $ by-and-by, at any rate. A roly-poly figure, 
for a few weeks in some rural district. Their; soft and round, with the plumpest arms and 
house, spacious and handsome, but without 3 neck; raven-black hair and brows and lashes; 
modern adornments, stood in a quiet, well-built large eyes of the intensest blue, dark and clear, 
street, and was furnished comfortably, but with- § ¢ and fathoms deep; the prettiest little nose, the 
out ostentation. Thus they had plenty of heavy, $ ; prettiest teeth, the most bewitching dimple in 
old-fashioned silver, and a wealth of snowy 3 her left cheek, and then—her smile! Do you 
napery; the parlor carpets were only Brussels, ; Ss remember Madame Anna Thillon’s? .Theresa’s 
and the chairs mahogany and hair-cloth. There : was exactly like it. 
was a fine piano, and an excellent library, but § It was a lovely afternoon in May, and the 
no great mirrors or costly knick-knacks. Their 3 little lady had sallied forth on a shopping ex- 
table was abundantly supplied with good fare, $ pedition, accompanied by Alicia, whom she had 
well-cooked and neatly served; but there were , coaxed into the excursion. Theresa’s expendi- 
no French dishes and no wines upon it. It may 3 tures were not usually enormous, but she made 
mitigate a little the horrors of such barbarism ; her shopping hold out by great fastidiousness 
to know that it existed some ten or fifteen years gi in choice of colors, width of ribbons, and so 
ago. gon. On her return, she burst into the back 
There was a regular tribe of the Bowens— : parlor, with an air of unusual excitement. 
five boys, and as many girls, of ages anywhere; ‘Whom do you think we’ve met?” she cried. 
between five and twenty-five. Emily, the eldest } «Nobody less than Henry Howard! He has 
daughter, was a graceful young woman of: come back from France at last, and,he’s grown, 
twenty; not quite handsome, but stylish, agree-$ oh! so handsome! He has a beautiful brown 
able, and exceedingly intelligent. She had im- ; moustache, and such a distinguished look! Quite 
proved her mind by extensive reading of a solid 3 like a foreigner!” 
ae she dressed well, danced well, sewed well, “Pooh!” said Emily, who had a supreme con- 
ad played well to admiration. All her posses- $ : tempt for dandyism, and, in particular, for the 
sions were kept with perfect neatness, her hair: $ graces which our young countrymen are apt 
always parted straight from the middle of her ; to bring with them from across the sea. ‘To 
nose, her collars were put on with mathematical $ think of a child of your age running on in that 
exactness. If she had a fault, this estimable : fashion! What do you know about a ‘distin- 
ra was, perhaps, a consciousness of} guished’ look?” 
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**Well, you can see with your own eyes when 
he comes here,” returned Theresa. ‘‘ Mr. Brower 
was with him, and it was him that I saw at first; 
and I thought I’d cut him because he hadn't 
seen us for so long, that he would be sure to 
stop and talk; and we didn’t wish for any of 
his delectable conversation——” 


7 


3 perfect perplexity as to which became her best, 
$the cherry ribbons or the mazarine, the coral 
pin and ear-rings, or the blue enamel. Well 
was it for her that Emily did not suspect her 
‘ deliberations nor their cause! 

’ As for Mr. Howard, even the elder sister’s 
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exacting taste was obliged to admit him hand- 


*‘Just hear her!” said Emily, with a face of § some; Theresa had shown good judgment in 


comical distress. ‘‘You little mite, what are 
you thinking of? To ‘cut’ a sensible young 
man like Mr. Brower! As if he would mind it, 
if you did.” 

“T didn’t want him to mind. 
eoming out of Tiffany’s re 

“‘In—deed! And what took you there? I 
should like to know. Went to spend the six- 
pence mamma gave you yesterday, I suppose? 
I should really be glad to see how you dis- 
bursed.” ' 

‘‘Now, Emily, do stop teasing. We were just 
coming out, as I said, when I espied Mr. Brower. 
‘Alicia,’ said I, ‘look straight at the other side 
of the street; there’s somebody coming that I 
don’t want to speak to.’ So I marched along, 
very unconscious; but Alicia, fortunately, had 
looked ahead, just to see who it was that she 
wasn’t to see—and there was Henry Howard!” 

‘“*T hope neither of you fainted?” said Emily. 

“And Alicia, the first I knew, was saying, 
‘How do you do, Mr. Brower?’ I was so pro- 
voked at her! And then I saw Henry, and was 
so glad that we had stopped! We shook hands, 
and had quite a little talk, and he’s coming here 
to call before he leaves town.” 

‘* All of which is very interesting,”’ was Emily’s 
comment, ‘Isn’t there any more of it?” 

“Yes, there is,” said Theresa. ‘But I’ve 
half a mind not to tell you; you are so very 
satirical to-day. Jeannette came with him. 
She is staying at Mr. Brower’s, and wants you 
to come and see her.” 

It was Emily’s turn to be excited now, for 
Jeannette Howard was her dearest friend. She 
hurried up stairs to dress, declaring that John 
must go with her, directly after tea, to pay the 
visit. 


We were just 





If. 

Miss Howarp accompanied Emily home for 
a stay of several days, and it was only natural 
that an attentive brother should call the next 
evening to see how she was doing. If any one 
had considered Theresa of - sufficient conse- 
quence to notice her demeanor, they would have 
observed a very marked flutter and confusion 
as the gentleman was shownin. And I happen 
to know that she spent an ungsual time before 
the mirror that afternoon, g in a state of 


3 so pronouncing him. ‘*Not just my style,” 
‘ she thought; ‘*not pale enough or intellectual 
s enough, and rather too carefully dressed, but 
still a very creditable personage. Jeannette 
$ may well be proud of her brother.” 

Evenings at the Bowens were pleasant. You 
know how it is in some families; things always 
‘go off well. Their parties are never stiff; people 
$ talk and feel at home instead of sitting up rigid 
as ramrods, uttering a few frozen syllables at 
Sintervals. Their refreshments are always well- 
3 served, everything comes in its proper course 
} and nobody is neglected. People stay late, and 
$ go away wishing it were early. And some one 
: else with perhaps a better house, just as hospi- 
3table intentions, every means of appliance of 
S enjoyment, fails entirely. The Bowens had in 
$ perfection this gift of making time pass agree- 
; ably to their guests, and the guests were numer- 
$ ous in consequence. Almost any evening brought 

little companies of two or three to pass an hour 
‘with them, and the hour was apt to lengthen 
\ itself indefinitely. Cards were in order on these 
S occasions, and dancing eminently so; the bil- 
3 liard-table was sometimes adjourned to, music 
¢ Was often called for; there was no lack of en- 
Stertainment. .This evening Mr. Howard had 
‘ searcely time to pay his respects to the various 
; members of the family, when a ring at the door 
‘announced fresh visitors—Miss Layton and her 
cousin. Miss Layton, a pretty, lively girl; the 
cousin @ young man, nothing in particular. 
Conversation went on pleasantly awhile. 

‘I wonder if any one would like to dance?” 
said Emily, a little aside to Miss Howard. “We 
are just a set.” 

“Arn’t you mistaken? 
to sit down.”’ 

‘Oh! but I shall play for you, of course!” 

‘*That leaves one over.” 

«You mean Theresa; that is easily arranged. 
I wish,” said she, crossing to the corner where 
the younger sister was ensconced, ‘‘that you 
would find mamma; she must have gone into 
the basement, I think. Ask her if she will 
send Patrick to the confectioner’s for some ice- 
} cream; I have cake enough in the closet.” 

; When Theresa returned everything was ar- 
‘ranged. Emily was at the piano playing the 
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Norma quadrilles—in those days of long-ago ; could show its counterpart. She made honor- 
people would not dance to anything but the § able mention of Palmo’s, (that early opera-house, 
Norma music—and eight young people were almost forgotten,) and sounded the praises of 
going through the pretty figures of the Basket ; the Washington Parade Ground and Union Park. 
cotillion. That was ages before the Lancers or: ‘Bat I like St. John’s the best,” she said; 
the German. Theresa looked on admiringly; S “it is private property, you know, and you 
dancing was a perfect passion with her, and on $ N $ don’ t meet many people, but it is delightful. 
school-afternoons, and at the weekly practicing § : There is such 9 pretty fountain.” 

balls, she had never any lack of partners; but} ‘Yes, fountains are abundant now, thanks to 
here at home, with so many older people pre- 3 3 the beneficent genius of Croton.” 

sent, she expected no other part than that of ; “And there are beautiful fan-tail pigeons, 
spectator. $ and Cisco always gives me flowers.” 

One person, however, had not considered this 3 «So you walk there often pf a morning,” said 
arrangement quite as perfect as Emily imagined ; Mr. Howard, carelessly. 
it! Though he had no intention of letting his} ‘‘Not in the morning, because I have to prac- 
sentiments appear. : tice, and Miss Chaubert, our French teacher, is 

**Do ask little Theresa next time,” said Miss : here. But almost any pleasant afternoon I ge 
Howard to her brother, when the set was over. } there with my sisters, or Kitty Cameron. It is 

«*Theresa—which is she?” returned that gen- § almost like being in the country’’—and she pro- 
tleman, with a hypocritical pretence of not re- : ceeded to dilate on the spring-time beauties of 
membering among so many. 3the Park, Perhaps Mr. Howard grew weary of 

‘“Why, don’t you know? The charming little ; these childish raptures, or perhaps he feared 
thing you were so struck with yesterday. It is; that to devote more time to them would excite 
too bad not to give the child her share of en- ; remark ; at any rate, he left them presently for 
jeyment. Now don’t put on a martyred air; it ; ’ Emily’ 8 cony ersation.. Theresa saw him go with 
can’t be such a penance; only a single cotillion.” ; regret, but she never ‘dreamed of any artifice to 

The flash of delight in Theresa’s deep eyes, ¢ ; detain him; to have been noticed so long was 
when he asked her, might have repaid a kind- $ more Saliet than she could possibly have anti- 
hearted person for a more painful sacrifice. : cipated. Emily received his coming as simply 
She stood up in a state of exaltation quite be- {her due; the young lady of the house, a gen- 
yond me to describe. Every one smiled with; tleman’s attention was her perquisite. And 
pleasure in watching her movements; she did : Mr. Howard had that way which some men will 
not dance, she floated rather, and then she’ have, right or wrong. While he was talking 
looked so thoroughly happy. Only one person, § with you, you seemed to be the one important 
however, appreciated her; Mr. Layton, just out } object; your preferences were the things that 
of his minority, was obliged, in self-defence, to , most interested him. Now Emily had plenty of 
despise all bread-and-butter Misses, while bro- g opinions; she was by no means one of those 
thers and sisters, who mainly composed the rest $ dull individuals who pass through life without 
ef the company, are not apt to rave over one of § taking the trouble to think about the various 
the family. Mr. Howard, it may safely be as- S things they see; and she expressed the results 
serted, felt all the charm of that baby round- of her observation fluently and well. Mr. How- 
ness and those luminous smiles. S ard found her very agreeable. 

Presently there was a pause. Emily left the § ’ When the evening was over and the guests 
piano and disappeared in the closet between the § $ were gone, the girls lingered a few minutes to 
folding-doors; I told you it was an old- fashioned ; : chat about matters before separating to their 
house. And very soon thereafter Nora, the par- ; respective rooms. 
lor maid, emerged from the same locality, bear- 3 ‘‘How well your brother talks!” said Emily, 
ing a salver with the ice-cream and a basket of § to her friend, ‘‘and what a rich experience of 
plum-cake. 3 life he has had. Three years in Europe are an 

Mr. Howard enjoyed his refrigerating saucer- $ education.” 
ful in Theresa’s neighborhood; she had numer- : “T don’t know,” returned Jeannette, ‘‘he has 


ous questions to ask concerning Paris, and he 3 come home terribly dlase; he is looking for a 
was very kind in satisfying her curiosity. Court- ; sensation, he tells me.” 

balls, the opera, the Jardin des Plantes, etc.,3 ‘Poor youth! Heaven speed his quest,” said 
were animatedly discussed. Theresa had the g Emily, laughing. 

true Manhattanese faith, that, whatever excel-$ ‘I don’t aiion will be any need of Pro- . 


lence existed anywhere in the world, New York : vidential inter ce. He was wonderfully 
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smitten with Theresa yesterday; could taik of $ pearance. Such a very remote chance, too, for 





nothing else when he came in.” 
“*Nonsense!”’ exclaimed Emily, as her little 
sister left the room in a state of overwhelming 


blushes, “don’t put such things into the child’s § 


bead!” 

**T don’t believe you know how attractive she 
is to a stranger,”’ continued Miss Howard, as 
they went up stairs together. 

“Oh! yes I do! She is noticed a great deal 
everywhere we go. I think her the best-looking 
of our family, though Mary and Alicia are pretty 
girls as you will often see. “But there’s some- 
thing about Theresa quite bewitching—unless 
my sisterly partiality misleads me.” 

If Theresa could only have heard this! But 
older sisters are always so fearful of awakening 
vanity in a youthful mind. ‘And she’s a good 
child, too,” Emily went on, ‘‘as you need ask 
to see. The soul of good-temper and cheerful 
as sunshine.”’ Miss Jeannette said nothing, but 
quietly stowed away this favorable verdict in 
her memory. 

« Blase!” thought Emily, reverting to Henry 
Howard. ‘That must be affectation. Suppose 
I were to help him to thgt interest in life he is 
so anxious for?” And glancing up at the mirror 
she saw an exquisite shape, surmounted by a 
graceful head and animated face. ‘It might 
not be difficult to do,” was her conclusion. 


ITl. 


Teresa had a number of companions in her 
excursion to the Park next day. She praised 
its beauties so warmly to Miss Howard, that that 
young lady declared herself tempted to explore 


them; Emily joined in, of course, and the twins | 


followed at sufficient distance to seem a sepa- 
rate party. The first thing they came upon on 
entering the little nook of greenery and shadow 
was Mr. Howard. 

‘© You here, Henry!” exclaimed his sister, in 
amazement. ‘*What could possibly have brought 
you?” 

“The day is so warm and summer-like that it 
made me long for a bit of the country,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘You come here often, do you not, Miss 
Bowen?” he asked, attaching himself at once to 
Emily. 

«Not often—occasionally I like it.” 

“Ah! I had thought I understood from Miss 
Theresa that you frequently accompanied her.” 

Emily received this little statement with smil- 
ing complaisance. It was really amusing, she 
said to herself, the idea of the young man being 
at the pains to borrow a key among his friends, 
and sit there waiting on the chance of her ap- 

>= 


$she hardly ever came. She must have made 
$ quite an impression last evening; but then she 
always looked well in her blue silk; and she 
felt a renewed liking for that favorite dress. 
Such conspicuous gallantry merited good-will, 
at all events, and she was very amiable to her 
companion. Two or three hours passed swiftly 
by. Theresa was quite the cicerone and showed 
$ off the lions of the place. She introduced Mr. 
8 Howard to Cisco’s notice, and that ancient worthy 
; treated him with distinguished civility. They 
$ had some amicable disputes about the compara- 
tive merits of Hyde Park and St. John’s, The- 
resa accusing him of want of patriotism, and he 
closing the discussion by saying, in an under- 
stone, that St. John’s had one ornament which 
$no foreign park could equal. The look which 
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accompanied the statement and elucidated it 
sent’ a vivid hue into Theresa’s cheeks, and 
quieted her chattering little tongue for full five 
minutes. 

But all this was by-play; most of his time 
was given to Emily. She was a young lady 
with whom men did not talk soft nonsense; she 
required to be treated as a rational being; yet 
she was not averse to a mixture of judicious 
compliment. This Mr. Howard knew how to. 
offer with taste and delicacy. 

It was growing kate when they left the Park; 
of course he must see the ladies home. Then 
he was invited in to tea, a courtesy which he 
gratefully accepted. And after tea a party was 
made up to Niblo’s, where admiring lorgnettes 
turned to it from all quarters of the house. 

Some weeks went by. Miss Howard returned 
home; her brother established himself in some 
: dark den down-town, and began to study under 
Sa famous doctor of law. Almost his only re- 
laxation, might one believe his own account, 
was the society of his friends in Lighth street. 
Of that resource he certainly took the benefit. 
He discovered that his voice and Emily’s har- 
monized delightfully, and they sang duets night 
after night. He kept himself informed of any 
amusements worth going to, and often per- 
suaded the ladies to accompany him. 

‘‘What brings that young man here so much ?” 
asked Mr. Bowen of his wife, one evening. 

‘“‘Nothing, I suppose, except that it is plea- 
sant for him. Emily is a great friend of Miss 
Howard, you know.” ’ 

‘‘Young men are not so very attentive to their 
sister’s friends unless they wish to make them 
their own, as well. At least they weren’t in my 
day.” 

‘‘Human nature has not changed much since, 
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I presume,” said Mrs. Bowen, smiling, ‘‘but I; Emily received sundry jesting hints and in- 
hardly think it is anything more than friend- : sinuations; but, strong in conscious integrity, 
ship. I hope not for his own sake, for I like} she pursued the even tenor of her way. One 
the young man, and I am sure Emily does not } day, however, when Miss Vesey, a rather inti- 
care for him in that way.” ; mate friend of hers, rallied her on the subject, 
Ah! kind mother, if you had but looked a she felt it needful to explain the matter. 
trifle lower! If you had even once thought of § ‘¢Mr. Howard and I,”’ she said, ‘‘are friends, 
Theresa being anything but a little girl, surely : and nothing more. We have many tastes in 
you would have seen cause for suspicion. In‘$ common, and enjoy each other’s society, but 
the flitting color of her cheek when the bell $ that is absolutely all.” 
rang of an evening; in her downcast glance $ ‘*We know very well what that sort of friend- 
when Mr. Howard talked to her; in the sweet, : ship means between a young lady and a gentle- 
shy manner with which she met him. The: man,” said Miss Vesey, laughing. 
twins had noticed these last symptoms and set ‘*You have no right to speak so, Marian. It 
them down as ‘‘flirting,” laughing to each other : is very strange if you cannot believe my word.” 
at the child’s precocity. “T don’t doubt it in the least. I only say 
Emily herself was exceedingly content with § that it is a capital beginning. Harmony of 
the state of affairs. She had a theory, often $ taste, liking to be together, what better founda- 
Ss ? ? 
broached in that limited circle within which her : tion could there be?” 
sentiments were freely expressed, that people: Emily reiterated her plain, unvarnished tale, 
held absurd ideas about love and friendship. ; but all was received in the same spirit, and she 
It seemed to be settled that if a man liked a girl 3 desisted, with a little show of dignified displea- 
and liked to talk with her he must be in love’ sure. She walked home, indignant with all the 
and intending marriage. <A pleasant friendship, 3 world. Why could not people mind their own 
she insisted, was quite as possible between man : affairs, and not concern themselves with hers? 
and woman as between two men. This view of 3 Marian Vesey, too, Wyo ought to have more 
hers was always combated. ‘It ought to be ; sense! Still, these continued attacks weakened 
90, perhaps,” was admitted, ‘‘but it never is. somewhat her faith in her own position. If 
— is sure to be a misunderstanding; on one ; everybody looked at things in such a light, it 
side or the other feelings will become too much 3 was, maybe, foolish to defy opinion. The time 
involved.” Now her wisdom was proven, to} was out of joint, certainly; but, perhaps, she 
herself, at any rate; here was Mr. Howard, $ was not the one to set it right. It was very 
handsome, intelligent, accomplished; just like ¢ disagreeable to be talked to in this impertinent 
a brother to her. Well, not a brother quite; : way; and if ever, from any cause, the intimacy 
say a cousin, rather. She liked him exceed- * ended, unpleasant conjectures might be made. 
— but she wasn’t the least bit in love with $ But, how to withdraw? That was the question. 
im. Just in the beginning of their acquaint-* How cut short an intercourse so cordial and 
ance she had imagined something a little pecu- : unreserved, without wounding Mr. Howard’s 
liar in his manner; but if it were so, he had ; feelings? And suppose it just possible that 
il how calm her sentiments remained, and had § these people were right, and he did have some- 
epressed all appearance of anything warmer’ thing more than friendship for her? Oh! it 
than friendly regard. If in his secret heart he : was very vexatious! 
still cherished a dearer hope—she had nothing: What a light suddenly illumined her per- 
to do with that. Nor had she any warrant-for : plexities! 
suspecting it. Within these understood limits 3 She felt too tired to go up stairs at once, and 
Mr. Howard was her especial property. He : opened the back parlor door, intending to rest 
paid no attention to any other lady, not even$ awhile, when a wonderful sight saluted her. 
her own sisters—except, indeed, Theresa, to- Theresa stood by the window, the light falling 
ward whom he was always very polite, and even : full on her face radiant with happy emotion, 
a little gallant. But that was only because she ; and by her side, holding both her hands in his, 
Nee ond likely prt wang ep em ; looking wehaa — ashy soul were in the 
ut Emily's acquaintances did not alter their ; gaze, was Henry Howard! 
views to suit her practice. When the Greys: Emily remained one moment as if petrified; 
found him there on Monday evening, and the § then she softly closed the door on the lovers. 
Westervelts on Wednesday; when he was seen : Neither had perceived her. She sat down on 
with them at concerts, and walked with them’ the lowest stair to recover breath; her mind 
to church—people naturally compared notes. : was in a whirl; surprise—and another emotion 
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that was not pleasure. She had imagined her- 


4 
‘ 


self all the time to be his only object, and this } 


: 
revelation was astounding. But hers was not: 


a weak nature. 


s 


N 
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‘*Yes, the dear child!” said the mother. ‘It 
was such a surprise, Emily. Mr. Howard saw 
your father at the office. If I had thought of 
any of the girls, it would have been you, my 


‘Good heaven!” she said to herself, ‘‘why ; dear. Theresa! Why, I had forgotten that she 
do I feel thus? I did not want to marry him— } was not still in pantalettes! I’m afraid she won’t 


I did not think of it. Why am I sorry if The- 


’ know how to make a proper answer—won't have 


resa does? Can I be so selfish as that? Wish- : the least idea of what she is saying!” 
ing to deprive my sister of what I would not : 
;turned Emily, smiling. ‘I saw her just now, 
‘you know, and can assure you she acquitted 
‘‘Mamma,” she said, ‘‘I found a charming} herself most creditably, considering that she is 
> only A YOUNGER SISTER!” 


he 


take myself! Let us have no more of this! 
She rose, and went in search of Mrs. Bowen. 


tableau in the parlor just now.” 


“Don’t be alarmed for that, mamma,’ re- 
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IN MEMORY OF 





A FRIEND. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 





Sweet friend, thou hast faded, 
As fade the frail flow’rs, 

When Autumn’s invaded 
These valleys of ours. 

No rose that we cherished 
With care on its bough, 
Drooped, faded, and perished 

As quickly as thou. 
Thine eye lost its brightness, 
Thy cheek lost its bloom; 
Thy form lost its lightness, 
And soon, in the tomb, 
With clay for thy pillow, 
And turf for thy breast, 
Beneath the dark willow, 
They laid thee to rest. 
The cold winds were sighing 
Their requiems ‘round, 
And leaves, red and dying, 
Were strewn on the ground. 
Each sweet-scented blossom, 
That oped with a smile, 
And shone on the bosom 
Of Summer awhile, 
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Had changed to a paleness 
That June never gave, 

And drooped with its frailness, 
To die on thy grave. 

All Nature seems blended 
With sorrow and gloom, 

Since thou hast descended 
To rest in thy tomb; 

Her zephyrs are sighing, 
Her roses are shed 

For Emily, lying 
In peace with the dead. 


But why should our bosoms 
With sorrow be riven, 

For one of earth’s blossoms, 
Transplanted in Heaven? 
The saints gather ’round her, 

In garments of white, 
And Jesus has crowned her 
An “angel of light.” 
Oh! there we shall meet her, 
When life’s dreams are o’er, 
And joyfully greet her 
With love-words once more! 
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SONS OF FREEDOWM’S BIRTH. 





BY LUTHER GRANGER RIGGS. 





FREEpom’s sons, while ye inherit 
Priceless gifts, bequeathed in blood, 
Purchased by yon heroes valiant, 
Crime@hed in war’s gory flood— 
Yet remember, you may gather 
From their deeds but empty fame, 
If their undegenerate spirit 
Burns not in your breast the same. 


Hero fathers! brave deliverers! 
In our helplessness to save, 
They their mighty arm uplifted, 

On the land and o’er the wave! 
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England’s arm of war was broken, 


Sundered the oppressor’s chain; 


Softly let their names be spoken, 
Golden letters write their fame! 


Washington. the great immortal, 


Patriot parent. good as wise, 


Looking down from Heaven’s portal, 


From his throne amid the skies— 


Bids us sing. in glowing numbérs, 
Of the Sons of Freedom’s Birth— 
And to wake the world from slumbers, 
Hymning their undying worth! 





A GOOD 





MATCH. 





BY MARY E. CLARKE. 





“Your blue muslin, Hattie, and make those s showed the white round arms and shoulders, 


pretty rolls under your net. The present style 
of hair suits your face to perfection.” 

‘“*A rat, two mice, a waterfall, and a pork- 
pie hat?” 

“Yes; and, Hattie, the blue net with the 
heavy tassels.” 

‘*You are very particular, this evening.” 

Hattie stopped at the door, looking at her 
aunt with a sort of questioning expression. 
Mrs. Hall bore the look for a moment with 
composure, but, under its steady pertinacity, 
she crimsoned and grew fidgetty, till a little 
embarrassed laugh broke the silence. 

“‘How you stare, Hattie!” 

“‘Aunt Kate,” and the young girl’s face grew 
crimson, ‘“‘you are not going to show me off 
again?” 

‘‘Now, Hattie, what a queer child you are! 
Most girls would feel grateful for such pains 
I am sure, last winter I 


” 


as [ take with you. 
spared no pains to 

“Get me off your hands! There, don’t be 
angry. I know the kindness of your motives; 
but, auntie dear, it is pains wasted. I can’t 
be fascinating to order.” 

There was another pause in the conversation. 
Hattie stood in the doorway, her wrapper fall- 
ing off her white, dimpled shoulders, her pretty 
face flushed, and her blue eyes half laughing, 
half angry. Suddenly she jerked out the ques- 
tion, 

““Who is it now, aunt Kate?” 

“There, Hattie, do come round. That’s a 
good girl. Your uncle is going to bring his 
partner’s nephew out to spend a few weeks at 
T It is a splendid match. His uncle has 
the care of his property, and says it is enormous. 
He is an adopted son of Greaves, the millionaire, 
who left him all his property. They say he is 
very liberal to his mother, and has started all 
his brothers in business. Now, Hattie!” 

The appealing pathos of her tone was too 
much for Hattie’s gravity. She burst into a fit 
of hearty laughter, and ran off to perform her 
task of dressipg for conquest. 

Even aunt Kate was satisfied with the result. 
The blue muslin, cut in the most fashionable 
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and defined the delicate, tapering waist; the 
fair soft hair, rolled back in waving profusion, 
was gathered into a blue silk net, drooping low 
on the neck, its curling masses threatening to 
burst the pretty barrier. 

Bent upon being a ‘good girl,” she greeted 
the tall, stately visitor with finished courtesy, 
conversed of all the winter’s amusements, talked 
hall and opera, ballet and concert, as if the wav- 
ing trees were not whispering an invitation to 
nature’s music, and she were not longing to 
obey the summons, She sang Verdi’s last ago- 
nizing yells till she was crimson with the exer- 
tion, and she fanned herself gracefully, as she 
acknowledged Milton Greaves’ compliments; 
but, in her own room, she tore off her net, 
and paced the room angrily, with her fair hair 
floating around her shoulders. 

‘‘Haven’t I said I wouldn’t do it?” she said, 
stamping her little foot. ‘And here I am in 
the traces, working as meekly as auntie could 
desire, to secure this ‘good match.’ I won't! 
I won’t do it! Come in!” for a quick rap inter- 
rupted her passionate soliloquy. 

‘*My dear,” said aunt Kate, coming in softly, 
‘“‘T came to tell you you needn’t wear your best 
wrapper in the morning. He’s engaged!” 

“Engaged! How delightful!” 

“TI am glad you think so,” said her aunt, 
ruefully. 

“Then I may do just as I please?” 

‘IT suppose so. There is no profit in wasting 
one’s ammunition. And to think how lovely 
he looked, to-nighf, and how splendidly you 
sang the air from Traviata! And he is engaged 
to Miss Nellie Martin.” 

‘‘Never mind, auntie; there is as good fish 
in the sea as ever were caught!” 

“Hattie! how vulgar!” 

‘‘That’s the principle, auntie, in homely lan- 
guage.” ’ 

And, peeping over Milton Greaves’ shoulders, 
as he writes to his brother, you'may read, 

«And you may tell Nellie, George, that she 
is still first in my affections; my allegiance 
stood the threatened shock. Fancy this lovely 
rural retreat inhabited by two ultra fashionable 


style, with its peasant waist of azure silk, } ladies, ‘got up’ in the latest style of crinoline, 
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dienes, on fashion, discoursing the opera and 
ball-room, and flourishing up and down the 
scales of Verdi's atrocities. The formidable 


niece is pretty, as my uncle said, but rather} he bent his delicate head to listen. 


too marked in her attentions to your loving 
brother, ete., etc.’ 

Fancy the gentleman’s astonishment, the next 
day, when the breakfast-table party met him. 
Mrs. Hall, cool and comfortable in her white 
wrapper, and hair screwed up in pins; and 
Hattie, with a pretty chintz dress, and floating 


curls, sublimely composed under his most com- ‘ 


plimentary speeches. The soft blue eyes, that 
drooped so languidly last evening, now flashed 
a merry answer to his soft speeches, till he 
found himself at ease with the naturally grace- 
ful niece of his host. 

“Do you garden, Mr. Greaves?” 

‘‘Sometimes.” 

“Tam going to take advantage of this cloudy 
day to do a week’s work in the garden. Uncle 
is going to town; auntie is deep in preserving 
duties; so, if you-are not afraid of soiling your 
wristbands, you may come help me tie up rose- 
bushes, and set pinks.” 

If he was afraid of bis wristbands, she was 
utterly regardless of her little white hands. 
Into the dark mould, scratched by the thorns, 
lifting the heavy spade, or down to the trowel : 
depth, she worked at her task till completed. 

“How very kind you have been!” she said, 
‘This would 
have taken me all day alone. Come to the? 
pump to wash our fingers, and then I will show 
you the place. Are you interested in cows and } 
pigs?” 

**Deeply!” he said, with a kind of ludicrous 
solemnity. 

“We've a beautiful stgck,” she said, as they 
walked on. ‘It is one of uncle’s hobbies. And 
then you shall see Lightning.” 

**A horse?” 

‘Mine! I once captivated the heart of a ses- 
captain, who wanted to adopt me when I was 
about ten years old. Auntie not consenting, he 
has done the next best thing, by giving me the 
most extravagant presents, generally brought 
from abroad. He procured this horse when but 
a@ foal, and presented it to me, certain of its 
being a pure Arabian. There!” and she pointed } 
across a‘field. ‘Do yousee him? The black } 
one.” 

Even her enthusiasm was satisfied at his un- 
sparing admiration. 

“Is he not a beauty? Fleet as the wind, : 
spirited and haughty, he is loving to me, and 
as gentle asa lamb. Now see!” 


at last, standing up before him. 
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3 She gave a ane eieitellk whistle of four or 
> five notes. 

: Lightning stopped eating. Arching his neck, 
Again the 
’ whistle, and then, with long, elastic strides, he 
‘ cleared the field, leaped an intervening fence, 
3} swept across another meadow, and stood beside 
¢ his little mistress. 

Milton caressed and petted him, but his head 
rested against Hattie, his eyes were for Mer 
only, till, obedient to a signal, he knelt like a 
dog before her. 

‘He will not be satisfied, now, unless he 
she said, blushing. ‘But he will 
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carries me,” 
walk.” 

She was on his back, one little white hand 
nestling in his long mane, as she spoke; but 
she kept him at a walking pace, as she did the 
honors of the farm. 
$ They were sauntering up the walk to the 
} house, she still seated on Lightning's back, he 
\ sauntering beside her, when a cry of pain, a 
‘long, wailing cry, broke the hum of busy life 
Saround them, Lightning stopped, they 
’ listened. Again the cry, and, with a kindling 
3 @ eye, and fiushed cheek, Hattie pointed to the 
$ men running across the fields. 

3 A low whistle started her horse off with a 
; Milton stood aghast. 
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$ speed worthy of his name. 
$ Without bridle or saddle, she seemed to him 
; rushing to destruction. The long, elastic strides 
‘ of the horse soon distanced the men running to 
’ the spot, and Milton saw the young girl spring 
* down and kneel on the ground. Another mo- 
and she stood erect, with something in 
‘her arms. The docile animal knelt again, and 
$she was in her old seat, one arm holding a 
child, one hand nestling again in Lightning’s 
; mane. Slowly she came on, the men crowding 
3 around her, but her steed bearing her as softly 
as if he understood the necessity for gentleness. 
; Again and again the cry of pain broke from the 
$ child, but the golden head bent over the little 
form, and soothed the sufferer. 

Mrs. Hall met the procession as it neared the 
house. 

«Willie Neal, the gardener’s little boy,” said 
Hattie, hurriedly, as she saw her aunt. ‘The 
children were all playing in the hay, and one 

of the big boys jumped on Willie’s shoulder. 
’ Take him, auntie, I’m off for the doctor.” 

And, putting the child carefully in the arms 
‘‘auntie” held out, she gave her whistle, and 
s was off again down the road, her curts flying 
: out under her broad hat, and both hands hidden 
3 in the hair of Lightning’s mane. 

3 «Where has she gone?” cried Milton. 
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“To the village. You may well stare, Mr. 
Greaves, but the people here know Hattie well, 
and it is useless to try to keep her within 
bounds in the country. She is a perfect far- 
mer’s girl.” 

‘But the danger! That horse is so fleet!” 

“There is no danger. Hattie was but ten 
years old, when Captain Willis gave her Light- 
‘ning, then a foal; they are old play-fellows. 
Hush! Willie dear; there’s a good little man.” 
And, having reached the house, she made an 
apology, and left her guest, to provide for her 
little patient. 

Milton paced up and down the piazza, watch- 
ing for the return of the Arabian and his little 
rider. The morning’s clouds gathered thickly, 
and a drenching rain began to fall. Everything 
was thoroughly saturated, before, far down the 
road, he saw the black speck. Larger and larger 
it grew, till the brave horse swept up the avenue 
to deposit its half-drowned rider. 

“James! James!” 

The call brought the stable-boy, who, heed- 
less of the rain, as his young mistress, stood 
patiently to hear her directions for her pet’s 
comfort. Not till he was led away did she 
heed Milton’s entreaties to come in. The wide 
hat drooped mournfully, the curls hung in long, 
wet strings, from the chintz dress, the water 
poured in little streams; but the blue eyes were 
unclouded, and the little mouth smiling. 

‘How is Willie?” ~ 

“Better. Your aunt has doctored him.” 

“‘Dr. Lewis will be here as fast as Ais horse 
ean bring him. He wanted me to come in his 
gig, like a lady, but I preferred to travel by 
Lightning, like a 

**A tomboy!” cried Mrs. Hall, from the win- 
dow. ‘Come in, you wet torment, and dress 

Pourseir for dinner.” 

“Blue dress, auntie, and net?” whispered 
Hattie, saucily, as she passed her aunt. ‘Our 
good match is pretty thoroughly disenchanted 
by this time.” 

Such a merry afternoon and evening! Willie’s 


; wounds were dressed, and the rogue’s mother 
sent to him. The pouring rain kept home-folks 
within doors, and Milton undertook, by Mrs. 
Hall’s request, to keep Hattie quiet. 

The blue muslin came down again, without 
the silk waist, and the soft curls fell unbound 
over the round shoulders; but Verdi was put 
aside for Scotch mélodies, and Flotow, while 
Milton’s clear voice chimed with Hattie’s, as 
the words gained new power from her heart 
tones, and the twilight found them sentimental 
over ‘*Auld Robin Grey.” 

“Going home?” Hattie’s voice fell a whole 
octave, as she paced up and down the piazza. 

«‘T have been here six weeks now, and—and 
ought to go home.” 

‘“‘No more rides, no drives, no walks, except 
in solemn state or loneliness!’’ said Hattie, dole- 
fully. 

‘Shall you miss me, then?” 

“Of course!” The answer was half pettish. 

“Give me permission to return, then,” and 
he took her hand in his; ‘to return as—as a 
suitor for this hand.” 

“You forget yourself strangely,” she said, 
haughtily withdrawing her hand. ‘‘ Miss Martin 
might question your right to make the proposal.” 

‘*Miss Martin? I don’t understand. Nellie 
Martin is engaged to my brother, but how this 
affects me, I “af 

“Your brother? Then you were not engaged 
all this time?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“Oh! aunt Kate!” whispered Hattie, and then 
her merry laugh rang out, to Milton’s extreme 
discomfiture and astonishment. 

Days after, when, still a guest, Milton had 
won the promise he coveted, he told Hattie his 
first impression, and she sang, 


“The rats and the mice. they made such a strife— 
He was frightened half to death at the thought of such a 
wife!” 
And he answered, 


“But he rode a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 

And saw a young lady jump on a black horse, 

With her-hair down in ringlets. and every-day clothes— 
° He finds she makes music wherever she goes!” 
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TO A 


Wertz I a poet, I should wreathe your name 

With bright-hned fancies; tiniest buds of thought 

Should blossom into sweetest song. enwrought 
With, here and there, the laurel-leaves of fame. 
And on your brow I'd set a fadeless crown 

Of star-bright blossoms, spilling odors sweet 

And rife with beauty. Fame should at your feet, 
Your willing slave, crouch like a mastiff down. 
Alas! the Muses hold me but in scorn— 

So must my offering be of humbler worth; 


POET. 


Each kindly wish that in my heart has birth, 
Twined with bright smiles—these shall the wreath adorn! 
The gift of poesy, that brings its pain, 
Its rapture, its delight—the haunting voice, 
The witching spell are thine—and I rejoice 
That thus thine ear can catch its melting strain. 
And I am proud, indeed. to call thee friend, 
And glad that I may bring my meed of praise. 
That God may guide thee through the coming days, 
My fervent prayer shall each day ascend. M. W. 
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CHAPTER VII. > pared, they seated themselves at the table. 

THE next morning, Emily sat in the break- { Until then, the servants had been going in and 
fast-room which looked out on the beach, $ out, so that they could only exchange the most 
anxiously waiting for Manners’ appearance. commonplace remarks—it seemed to Emily that 

It was a beautiful day—the sky stretched $ they would never be alone. 
out blue and cloudless, except for the fleecy : “Any news?” she asked, when the door 
summer clouds that floated about the horizon— $ closed behind the last domestic. 
the sea rippled upon the sand with a plaintive; ‘None of any consequence, 
murmur, that would have been nothing to a; drinking his chocolate hastily. 
mind at rest, but to Emily it sounded so mourn-$ ‘I dreaded to see the day break,” said 
ful that she grew absolutely impatient by its; Emily; ‘‘I don’t think I closed my eyes during 
musical monotony. 3 the whole night.” 

She had been with Kate for a short time after : ‘You are a remarkable woman!” exclaimed 
her return on the previons evening, but the ; Manners. ‘You really feel for other people’s 
conversation had soon flagged in a way very ? misfortunes.” 
unusual between them; Emily was oppressed? ‘I hope I am human—— 
by the secret she had learned, and Kate was 3 ‘“‘Excuse me. If you were, you would be as 
too restless under a thousand unaccustomed 8 selfish as humanity in general. I feel in a 
thoughts to fix her attention upon any subject. $ moralizing frame of mind this morning, you 

Mrs. Delancy was enduring Kate’s troubles : perceive; an early ride always produces it.” 
with all the sympathy of true friendship, ands ‘If I did not know you so well,” returned 
she sat that morning so overwhelmed by these $ ‘ Emily, “T should think you perfectly indiffer- 
added misfortunes, that she could catch no hold 3 ent to Kate. Why are you so much afraid of 
of a hope wherewith to solace her anxiety. $ ever showing any feeling, Will?” 

At last she saw Manners riding up to the: ‘‘Because feelings are something people can 
house, and went out into the porch to meet S get hold of—mental bell-pulls that they twitch 
him. : upmercifully if you show them where they hang. 

‘‘How is Kate?” he asked, as he dismounted } I don’t like all the world ringing at the door of 
and ascended the steps. : my heart, and trampling over every respectable 

“She has not been down,” Emily replied; thought that may chance to lie in the vesti- 
‘“‘she almost always takes her breakfast alone, $ 3 bule.” 
and I have not had the courage yet to go in} Emily laughed in spite of herself at the uh 
and see her. Shall I send up word you are}of the comparison. Indeed, like most people 
here?” 3 who have suffered much, she had passed beyond 

“Yes, piease. Have you breakfasted?” ; the season when tears come easily, and learned 

Emily colored and hesitated. to smile with silent bitterness at so many things 

“T really believe you don’t know,” he said, § which, in her girlish days, would have scorched 
smiling. $ her cheeks with burning drops. 

It was the truth, she did not. She was con- Before they could say anything more, a ser- 
scious that she had bgen sitting at the table, } vant entered—Miss Paulding desired her cousin 
but whether she had eaten a morsel was beyond } to walk up stairs. 
her power to tell. ; Emily turned pale again. 

‘‘We will take it for granted you have not,” ‘How can you ever tell her?” she exclaimed. 
said Will; “I hope you will try again and offer; ‘Just as I could sit down and have my arm 
me a cup of chocolate.” 3 cut off,” returned Will, rising from his seat with 

Emily sent a message up to Kate, and accom- } very much the air a man might have when going 
panied Manners into the breakfast-room. She 3 forth to that pleasant operation. i 
ordered fresh chocolate, and, when it was pre-; ‘‘Your early visit has made her suspect bad 


he replied, 
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news of some sort,” said Emily. ‘‘I am glad she } «IT have come to bring you bad news,” he 

did not come down—oh! what a coward Iam!” $ said; ‘‘I thought it better that you should know 
“Only in the anticipation of evils,” answered : the worst at once.” 

Manners; ‘“‘you are a real heroine when the He saw the color come and go in her face. 

moment to act arrives.” ‘She was struggling with all the force of her 
She shook her head—that might have once $ $ resolute nature to keep back any sign of agita- 

been true—but she was greatly altered now. ; tion; he was too generous not to end her sus- 

Illness and suffering had broken her spirit very ; + pense at once. 

much; although in supporting quietly the un-: ‘‘It is trouble of a kind ‘that you do not 

happiness of her destiny, she was actuated more : expect,” he said; “it comes through uncle 

by a keen sense of duty than many of those who ; Walters.” 

deemed her submission Weakness, would have: ‘He is not ill—not——” 

conceived. : ““No, no; but he has met with a great disas- 
“I am going to see Harry,” she said. “If ter in business.” 

you want me, I shall be out on the lawn with} An expression of relief passed over her face. 

him.”’ . ‘‘He has my fortune in his hands,” she said. 
Manners left the room. She listened to his } ‘“‘If he needs money, why does he not use that? 

step in the hall. She could hardly have been : : He has not waited, I hope, to ask.” 

more shocked and bewildered if it had been the} ‘That is precisely the trouble. He invested 

tread of those carrying Kate’s coffin up the; your property together with the greater part of 

stairs, instead of that death-blow ‘to all her } his own, and the scheme proved a failure.” 

hopes and her future. ; She hardly understood the extent of the mis- 
She broke from her dismal reflections at } fortune which his words were meant to ex- 

length, and went away to seek consolation in : : press. 

the society of her child—the poor creature had } ; But I suppose he will recover himself—he 

learned to depend upon the instincts of mater- has such business talent.” 





nal affection as the only joy and portion left } “Kate, I have not spoken clearly enough,” 
her in life. ; said Will. «Uncle Walters believes himself 
Manners knocked at the door of the boudoir : ruined. It pains him most of all to think that 
and opened it. ¢ you are involved in his downfall.” 
Kate was sitting in an easy-chair by the win-;  ‘‘ You mean that my fortune jis lost?” 


dow, calm enough to all outward appearance; “I fear that nothing more than the merest 
but the dark rings about her eyes, and the un- 8 : pittance can be saved from the wreck. I can’t 
accustomed pallor of her complexion, betrayed ; sympathize with you—I don’t know what to 
the sleepless night she had spent. : say——” 
“Good-morning,” said Manners. ‘Have I: She put up her hand to enjoin silence, and 
disturbed you?” .° ‘then pressed it against her forehead. Well as 
“Not in the least,” she replied; ‘I felt cer- , he knéw her, Manners could not decide how she 
tain you would be here.” ; would act under the pressure of such misfortune; 
"He took a seat near her; before he could : he waited with a strange feeling of curiosity 
broach the “subject of his errand, she added ‘ under all his pain. 
quickly, : “Then I am poor!” were her first words. 
“You must have bad news for me, or you ; ‘But I have health, youth, and energy—I shall 
would not be such an early visitor.” Sendure it. But poor uncle Walters—what a 
It was not her way to avoid trouble, or put : dreadfal blow to him! What can I do for him? 
it out of sight to the last moment. If it menaced § How can I comfort him?” 
her, she wanted to look it full in the face and; The news had roused her from the passive 
comprehend its proportions at the first glance. ; misery she had been enduring, and the shock 
“Tell me,” she said; “you know my cha- ; did her good. . 
racter—suspense will be worse for me than any: ‘‘He feels more than all the fact of having 
bad tidings you can bring.” : ruined you,” said Will; ‘she made the invest- 
He saw that she was thinking of the Russian } ment without your permission fe 
—the trouble in which he had fallem could wait; ‘Nonsense! There was a general permission 
for the present—that was a matter only between : : for him to do as he thought proper with my 
her own heart and her; but the other evil he § $ money—he did quite right. Poor old unele! 
“had to communicate was tangible and required {1 dare say he had schemes of doubling my 
to be met at.once. ; capital—how sorry I am for him!” 
; s 





. 
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‘You don’t appear to think. of ‘sonnel? Yr is g then failed, oe would be called Mebadiisesitia 
Manners. ; could not repay it. No, no; he is my mother’s 
“I have not had time yet,” she replied; “I$ : brother, his name must not be disgraced!” 
am selfish enough in all conscidice, but I am 3 ‘‘He may find some friend who can assist 
not quite a monster!” 3 him.” 
**Not quite,”’ said Will, with a smile. $ «He has no right to involve anybody,” re- 
“Don’t imagine I mean to set up for a; turned Kate; “I will not hear of it where I am 
heroine!” she exclaimed. ‘Of course, I shall concerned. The little saved let him use as he 
feel it very much—lI haven’t sounded the depth , thinks fit. What he does will be for the best— 
of it yet. I wonder if I shall have to teach or § but no borrowing—no entanglements.” 
sew?” ‘*What a brave woman you are!” cried Will, 
‘‘You might do better.” roused into wondering admiration. 
‘‘What do you mean? I am sure I could: She smiled rather wearily. 
neither write books nor paint pictures—I shall} ‘‘ Because I can bear material evils,” she said, 
be sadly commonplace when the lustre of wealth } contemptuously. ‘*T believe I shrink from men- 
is gone.” $ tal suffering like the most miserable coward!” 
‘*‘T am not certain but you might do either; ‘“‘How can you know? What suffering have 
but I was not thinking of those things.” you ever had?” 
‘*What did you mean?” She twisted her fingers in an irritated way. 
‘You certainly had offers enough to satisfy ‘“‘None, of course; I meant that I should be 
any reasonable girl—you might marry pe a coward if it came. What else cculd my words 
**Don’t go any farther! Sell myself, become $ signify?” 
a living lie, peril body and soul!” she exclaimed, She flashed a dark glance at him, which 
passionately. ‘‘For shame, Will Manners! How 3 warned him that the secrets of her mind would 
dare you propose such things to me.” be kept to the last gasp. If she suffered, it 
‘‘Don’t annihilate me quite! I did not in- 3 would be in silence. She would crush her heart 


s 


tend you absolutely to sell yourself for your: under its pain sooner than make one sign which 


weight in gold; but if you liked any man—if$ should betray her weakness to any human being. 


you could be happy with hin——” ‘‘Nothing else, naturally, 
“There is no such man,” she interrupted, ; quietly. 

hastily; ‘‘you needn’t trouble yourself to go} She appeared satisfied that he had suspected 

on, Will.” ¢ nothing from her words, and her thoughts went 
He comprehended the thoughts which flashed g away from the trouble which had come upon 

through her mind; he saw the sickly whiteness $ her, to dwell on the doubts and anxieties which 

of disappointed hope that gathered about ber $ had left her sleepless through the long hours of 

mouth, and the cruel anxiety which troubled the night. 

her eyes. 3 She longed to question Manners, but had not 
“*T must tell you all the features of the case,” § $ the courage to approach the ‘subject. When he 

he said; ‘‘here is uncle Walters’ letter.” 3 entered, her first thought was that he had come 
‘*Not just now,” she returned; ‘leave it for ; to verify her suspicions concerning the count; 

me to read by and-by! I know how he has ; but he appeared to have forgotten him utterly, 

suffered; I can’t hear it this morning.” $to have no idea that anything concerning him 
“I wished to tell you of one hope he has,” § could be of more interest to her than the affairs 

continued Will. Sof any common stranger. 
‘*Is there any?” ’ Suddenly another idea woke and stung her 
‘‘He thinks so. It may be the reed to which ; with its shame. He might believe that she was 

he clings for mental support—I half-fear so.” {interested in him, and hesitated to speak for 
He explained in a few words the project by 3 fear of giving her pain. That reflection was 

which Mr. Walters hoped to retrieve their mu- ; unendurable! She must question him—must 

tual losses. ¢ be calm and indifferent while listening to the 
‘But that will require money,” said Kate. { truth, no matter at what cost, or how shocking 
“Yes; Repreies he must fail, and then every- ; Sit might be. 

thing is gone.” ‘ She tried to frame some casual inquiry—she 
‘Can he raise it?” could not find a single word that would not re- 
“‘There is the difficulty—his strait must be ; veal her suffering. 

suspected.” «Shall you write to uncle Walters?” he asked. 
‘‘Besides,” said Kate, “if he borrowed itand: ‘Yes, yes,” she replied, impatiently; “I will 


replied Manners, 
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write to-day—you must also—tell him I do not } and down the floor, fairly insane with anxiety 

care, except for him.” ‘ and suffering. ’ 
“Tt is too early to decide upon any plan “ 
“Don’t talk about plans!” she cried. ‘Ex- 

cuse me, Will; I am nervous and irritable.” 








GH APTER VIII. 

Tue time of Manners’ absence appeared in- 
* «You will stay quietly here with Emily till: terminable. She caught the bell-pull once or 
the matter is settled.” twice in her hand to ring and summon him, 

“Of course—never mind all that! I have ; then allowed it to drop, and turned away. 
had my breakfast—I am not going to starve: He might come in suddenly and find her in 
to-day.” She caught her breath and added, : that state of agitation. She must sit down— 
“Will, did you must quiet herself. 

She could go no farther. She feltasif the: She threw herself in a chair; her face was 
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sentence must end in a shriek if continued. S half-turned away from the door. A step in the 
“What were you going to ask?” } passage—a quick knock—he had come at last! 
“Nothing,” she said. ‘I have forgotten—it 3 She tried to bid him enter—the words died in 
was of no consequence.” : a husky whisper. She could only keep a des- 
“Emily is very anxious about you,” he} perate grasp upon her reeling faculties, and sit 
said. 3 there, still and cold, awaiting the revelation 


**Poor Emily! I have not seen her this morn- : which was to torture her heart. 
ing—P*stippose she was afraid to meet me—I; The door opened, a voice said, 


will go to her.” ; ‘Mrs. Delancy gave me permission to come 
“She is busy with the boy; I dare say she ; in.” 

will be up soon.” : Kate turned. It was not her cousin, but the 
Kate sank back in her chair from which she ; young Russian who stood before her. 


had half-risen. 3 She gave one gasp and sat staring at him, 
She must speak—she must know the worst— ; utterly incapable of speech or motion under 
she should lose her senses if she could not end ; the shock. 


that suspense. ; “May I enter?” he asked. 
‘«Was there a hop last night?” she asked. ¢ She managed to bow—she could not yet trust 
“Fen.” ‘ her voice. 
He would not assist her—she felt irritated; How was he to be treated? What did this 
beyond endurance. $ visit mean? Had he come to explain the mys- 
‘‘Mrs. Doshamer was here yesterday,” she § tery which surrounded hin, or to blind her eyes 
began. ‘again, and by some specious argument make 
**Yes, Emily told me so—tiresome old cat!” $ her once more forget all her suspicions and the 
“*You have heard what she said?” $ tales she had heard. 
** About the Russian, you mean?” > «T left your cousin down stairs,” he said, 
Kate bowed her head—she could not speak— : taking a seat near her. ‘You ought to be out 
but she managed to play with some flowers in ; this fine morning—you look pale from so much 
the window, she would not give way. ‘ confinement—it must be bad for you.” 


It was & fine study of character to watch the: He spoke hesitatingly; there was a constraint 
proud woman; she bore the ordeal as few of: in his manner unlike his usual polished ease. 


her sex could have done. : Kate had no strength just then to waste in 

“Oh! she was in a state of high delight!” : words, so they sat in silence for some moments. 
Manners went on; “she exults in other people’s § ‘‘I did not mean to be so stupid,” he said, 
misfortunes. They——” $ suddenly, looking in her face with one of those 


A knock at the door interrupted him; Kate } beaming smiles which had thrilled her soul only 
fairly sprang out of her chair with impatience. too often. 
“Come in,” said Will. Kate’s head began to whirl—she was nearly 
It was one of the servants with a message for ; stifled between emotion and anger at herself for 
him. Some one down stairs wished to see him ; feeling it. 
instantly. “IT came to tell you something,” he went on. 
‘Let the person wait,” said Kate. ‘*Will you have patience to listen?” 3 
“I will come back immediately,” he replied; ; She must speak now, and it should be done 
“I haye oceansiof things to tell you since you ; firmly. 
have introduced the subject.” 3 “Go on,” she said, and repressed agitation 
He rose and left the room, and Kate rushed up ° made the tone icy and forbidding. 
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write to-day—you must also—tell him Id do not } and down the floor, fairly i insane with anxie, 
care, except for him.” ‘and suffering. 
‘*It is too early to decide upon any plan 
“Don’t talk about plans!” she cried. ‘*Ex- CHAPTER VIII. 
cuse me, Will; I am nervous and irritable.” : Tre time of Manners’ absence appeared j 
‘You will stay quietly here with Emily till: terminable. She caught the bell-pull once, 
the matter is settled.” \ twice in her hand to ring and summon hip 
“Of course—never mind all that! I have: then allowed it to drop, and turned away, 
had my breakfast—I am not going to starve’ He might come in suddenly and find her} 
to-day.”” She caught her breath and added, ‘ that state of agitation. She must sit down 
“Will, did you $ must quiet herself. ‘ 
She could go no farther. She felt as if the $ 
sentence must end in a shriek if continued. ; half-turned away from the door. A step in t\ 
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She threw herself in a chair; her face yy 


‘*What were you going to ask?” $ passage—a quick knock—he had come at last! 
“Nothing,” she said. ‘I have forgotten—it 3 She tried to bid him enter—the words died iy 
was of no consequence.” a husky whisper. She could only keep a des 
“Emily is very anxious about you,” he perate grasp upon her reeling faculties, and si 
said. : there, still and cold, awaiting the revelatiog 
“Poor Emily! I have not seen her this morn- : which was to torture her heart. 
ing—I suppose she was afraid to meet me—I } 
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: The door opened, a voice said, 
will go to her.” Q 


‘*Mrs. Delancy gave me permission to come 
“She is busy with the boy; I dare say she é in.” 
will be up soon.” ; ' Kate turned. It was not her cousin, but the 
Kate sank back in her chair from which she } young Russian who stood before her. 
had half-risen. 3 She gave one gasp and sat staring at him, 
She must speak—she must know the worst— utterly incapable of speech or motion under 
she should lose her senses if she could not end : the shock. 
that suspense. ‘*May I enter?” he asked. 
‘Was there a hop last night?” she asked. She managed to bow—she could not yet trust 
“Tes.” ¢ her voice. 
He would not assist her—she felt irritated? How was he to be treated? What did this 
beyond endurance. : visit mean? Had he come to explain the mys- 
‘*Mrs. Doshamer was here yesterday,” she § tery which surrounded him, or to blind her eyes 
began. ¢ again, and by some specious argument make 
“Yes, Emily told me so—tiresome old cat!” : her once more forget all her suspicions and the 
‘You have heard what she said?” : tales she had heard. 
«About the Russian, you mean?” ¢ ‘TI left your cousin down stairs,” he said, 
Kate bowed her head—she could not speak— : taking a seat near her. ‘You ought to be out 
but she managed to play with some flowers in ; this fine morning—you look pale pee so much 
the window, she would not give way. N } confinement—it must be bad for you.’ 
It was a fine study of character to watch the § ’ He spoke hesitatingly; there was a constraint 
‘proud woman; she bore the ordeal as few of Si in his manner unlike his usual polished ease. 
her sex@@6hld have done. ; Kate had no strength just then to waste in 
“Oh! she was in a state of high delight!” ; words, so they sat in silence for some moments. 
Manners went on; ‘‘she exults in other people’ ai ‘I did not mean to be so stupid,” he said, 
misfortunes. They a ; suddenly, looking in her face with one of those 
A knock at the door interrupted him; Kate } beaming smiles which had thrilled her soul only 
fairly sprang out of her chair with impatience. { too often. 
“Come in,” said Will. Kate’s head began to whirl—she was nearly 
It was one of the servants with a message for ; stifled between emotion and anger at herself for 
him. Some one down stairs wished to see him : : feeling it. 
instantly. “I came to tell you something,” he went on. 
“Let the person wait,” said Kate. ‘Will you have patience to listen?” 
“I will come back immediately,” he replied; } She must speak now, and it should be done 
“I have oceans of things to tell you since you $ ; firmly. 
have introduced the subject.” ; “Go on,” she said, and repressed agitation 
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He rose and left the room, and Kate rushed up ° made the tone icy and forbidding. 
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“] am almost a stranger to you,” he said, ‘1 don’t know myself any longer,” she cried 
N . 
sickly. ‘‘It sounds like presumption to ad- out; ‘I seem to be living ina dream.” 


>? 


ess you as I must; but remember that I had ‘Let it become a blessed reality!” he said. 


emed to know you for months before I made § ‘*Promise to be my wife; let your heart speak. 


our acquaintance, and so pardon me. I cannot $ Oh! it will plead for me, it must!” 

iar this suspense any longer—lI love you! I ’ He drew her head upon his shoulder; she did 
not resist, but lay there, sobbing like a tired 
child, utterly prostrated by watching and ex- 
citement. He whispered soothing words in her 
ear—called her by every endearing name that 
love could suggest, and she listened, forgetful 
of the whole world, the future, all which lay 
outside that little room, while those tbrilling 


annot go away with this secret in my heart—it 
has been upon my lips a thousand times—l1 must 
speak now. I know it seems bold, mad, but let 
ne tell you the whole—you freeze me with your 
i¢y manner.” 

fle looked at her with bis face pale and trou- 
bled; she could preserve her statue-like compo- 
wre no longer. She began to tremble violently 
fom head to foot, and her great eyes grew 
purple with excitement. 

%] came to America late last autumn,” he 
yent on hurriedly. ‘I was lonely and dis- 
jeartened; my mother had died suddenly a few 
months before, and she was the only person I 
nd to love. I lived in New York in complete 
retirement—I had no letters—I made no ac- 
quaintances—I only wished to indulge my mor- 
tid feelings in solitude, and escape from every 
person who had ever known me. I saw you 
irive past one day—do not think it foolish or 
insane—I felt that I had met my destiny. I 
haunted your footsteps after that—I knew that 
jou often saw me—I was romantic enough to 


tones echoed through her heart. 

Suddenly a thought roused her, like the stab 
of a dagger, from her bewildering dream, No 
remembrance of his unworthiness—that could 
not intrude yet—but the tidings Manners had 
brought. 

‘‘They tell me I am poor!” she exclaimed; 
**T have no right to marry any man.” 

“Do you think I want your money? Can you 
wrong me by such a doubt? Could we not be 
happy in a desert if we had our love to brighten 
it? If it is gone, do not think of it. Surely, if 
you love me, you would not allow your pride to 
stand between us.” 

‘I think I have none left,” she murmured, 
unconsciously. 

He caught the words and strained her closer 
to his heart. 

‘““My darling, oh! my darling! Your destiny 
shall be what you choose to make it! If rank 
and power can gratify you, they shall be yours 
—if wealth can purchase you happiness, it shail 
be found.” 

His words brought back the recollection of 
all her past fears; she must speak—not that 
they were in her heart now—but she must let 
him know how unworthily she had doubted 
him. 

“I must tell you!” she exclaimed. ‘They, 
said you were an impostor—an adyenturer— 
sometimes I half believed the stories when you 
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beliéve that you sometimes thought of me. I 
learned that you were coming here—I followed 
—you know the rest. Since then I bave only 
lived in your presence! Tell me that you are 
not angry—that you are not indifferent—that I 
may still hope.” 

She forgot her suspicions, forgot the reports 
which had blackened his character, and sat 
listening in a delicious bewilderment to his 
passionate words. 

“Answer me,” he said; ‘‘tell me that time 
and devotion may teach you to return my affec- 
tion. Oh! lady, lady, do speak to me!” 

He caught her hand and covered it with 
burning kisses. 

“You frighten me,” she said, brokenly; ‘I 
have known you so short a time—it seems so 
twomanly—I cannot forgive myself. 


” ” 


were gone. Ouly yesterday I heard 

“TI knowgibe story, little one; it would have 
been strange if you had not doubted—my be- 
havior has been ridiculous.” 

He drew his arms away and stood before her, 
pale and grave, 

‘Have you any doubts now?” 

‘Not while I look in your face!” she ex- 
claimed. 

‘Suppose they were true—if I were not 

‘*No, ro!” she interrupted. ‘‘You are not 
false, you are not base!” 

‘*Not that; but suppose I am not rich, nes 


“You mean that you are not indifferent to 
me?” he cried. ‘*Oh! only say that and I will 
besilent! I will wait months, years, but let me 
have the hope of finding my happiness at last!” 

She sank back and covered her face with her 
hands. He gently withdrew them and held the 
slender fingers in his own. 

“Look at me,” he pleaded; ‘give me one 
moment’s rest and joy! 1 have not deceived 
uyself—you do care for me.” 

Vou. XLIV.—28 
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titled, what would that have to do with your ; ‘Last spring I discovered that one of my 
love?” $ servants was dishonest. I discharged him, and, 

“Nothing,” she answered. ‘You may be : it seems, he passed himself off for me, committed 
peor as I am, J shall love you still; tut your } several heavy forgeries, and disappeared. The 
honor—your good name!” ; police learned that a person bearing that name 

He drew her toward him once more—held her } was here, supposed it to be the forger, sent on 
close to his heart for an instant—then released } and arrested me last night. Constantine arrived 
her and moved away. j just as they were taking me away, and, of course, 

She heard the door open—heard him call, ‘ the matter was settled.” 

*«Constantine, come here!” “But you did not pay your hotel bills,” said 
She had fallen back in her chair. Some one: the ambassador; ‘‘you know you did not.” 
entered with him—she recognized the Russian “T foolishly disposed of a large sum,”’’ said 
ambassador. the count, ‘‘and left myself out of pocket. | 

“‘This is my cousin,” she heard the count say. } drew a check on my banker, but the letter was 
Constantine, will you tell this young lady who miscarried; so I was forced to appear in a very 
T really am?” unenviable light in every way.” 

“The most atrocious, romantic, good-for-no- “That is not all,” added the ambassador. 
thing young Don Quixote that ever lived!” ex- 3 ‘Don’t stumble; make a clear breast of it; 
claimed the ambassador, pushing him aside } Miss Paulding shall sentence you after.” 
without the slightest ceremony and going up “‘The name I bear here bes 
to Kate. ‘*My dear Miss Paulding, I am so “Count Tcherkernozoff!” fairly shrieked his 
happy to see you again. You stole my heart } cousin, going into convulsions of laughter. 
last winter, you know; I am charmed to renew ‘I wished my voyage to remain a secret,” 
my acquaintance with you.” said the count. ‘*I chose that whimsical name, 

Woman of society and finished lady as she was, } and when my servant went to obtain the pass- 
the only words Kate Paulding could speak were: $ port, he saw fit to add the title.” 

‘‘How came you here?” ‘‘From these follies have arisen all his tron- 

**No wonder you ask; I feel as if I had fallen bles,” said the minister. ‘I hope you have had 
from the clouds! I heard of this creature’s } enough of masquerading for this time. Miss 
annoyances, brought on by his own folly, and $ $ Paulding, allow me to present my cousin, Count 
hurried here to give him a fine scolding for his 3 Oscar Orloff—his first apenas, this season, 
behavior. Would you believe it, I did not even $ in his original character.” 
know he was in America. I found him in the ; His gayety carried off Kate’s confusion better 
hands of the police—only fancy it! He is a ; than anything else could have done, and just 
pretty inmate for a respectable dwelling; by ; then Will Manners put his head in at the door. 
this time he would have been in the New York; ‘Is the prisoner ready?” he demanded. 
Tombs if I had not reached here last night.” : ‘Give him time for a last prayer,” said the 

Kate was nearer the verge of hysterics than: minister. ‘I think one fair judge here is 
she had ever been in her life, but the count in- $ tolerably decided.” 
terposed in time to keep her from going over. 3 Kate sprang forward, and hid her face on 

“It is all true,” he said; but I will try to ex- S her cousin’s shoulder. 

Plain the matter a little more clearly than Con-} ‘Did you know?” she asked. 

stantine has done. If that is the lucid style in} He laughed consciously. 

which he settles diplomatic affairs, he must be} ‘‘Well, yes. Orloff did give me a suspicion 
an invaluable ambassador.” Sof the facts some weeks since, as I was your 

“Oh! the facts are there,” returtied the minis- cousin. I told him the matter might as well 
ter, gayly. ‘You are a jail-bird; there is no S rest; you could learn his real name at any 
ase in denying it!” $time. He did not know what people were say- 

“You are bewildering Miss Paulding utterly,” 3 ging about him, and I thought it made no dif- 
said the count. ‘She is in doubt yet whether ference. Besides, I wanted to prove to you that 
you have not come to apprehend me.” 3you had more heart than you believed; and 

“So I have—and shall take her as chief wit- ; could not help loving a man, although he was 
ness. Your career is ended, sir. I believe your 3 slandered.” 
destiny will be settled in this room.” ‘All a base ploi!” said the minister. ‘They 

The color rushed back in a torrent to Kate’s ; shall be punished hereafter, pre Paulding. 
cheeks, and the count went on wiih his expla- } Count, finish your confessions.’ 
nations. He drew Manners out of the room with him, 
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comsiderately leaving Kate a little opportunity § 
to recover herself. 

Therlovers sat there for a long time, too much 
engrossed in their conversation to heed the flight 
of time. 

The count managed to talk fast enough in 
that hour to make her tolerably familiar with 
the leading events of his life. She had no 
reason to plead that she knew so little of him 
after that. 

“Qh! Kate,” he said, 
now.” 

“Let us try to be worthy of it,” she an- 
swered, seriously. ‘‘I am ashamed of my past 
follies. Will you teach me to outlive them?” 

Never mind how he answered. It was a very 
convincing argument, and admitted of no dis- 


‘“‘we will be happy 


pute. 


“Good people!” said Manners’ voice outside. ° 


“We other poor mortals have human appetites. 
Kate, are you aware that you are starving a 
Russian ambassador in the coolest possible man- 
ner? Count Tcherkernozoff, will it please you 
to come down stairs ?”’ 

Down they went; but before anything rational 
could be done, Emily was forced to carry Kate 
off for a few moments, squeeze and cry over 
her a little, and then return to the company 
tolerably composed. 

After a time, the gentlemen rode back to the 
town; they were to return that evening. The 
ambassador apologized for dragging the count 
away; but there was a little business to settle, 
and his stay must be short. 

All the afternoon Kate lay on the sofa, and 
Emily hovered about her, happy as a bird over 
its fledgling. They did not talk much—startling 


events had rushed upon them with too much , 


rapidity to render conversation easy—but it 
was pleasure enough to rest there quietly, 
feeling that the clouds had cleared away, and 
the sun came out the brighter for the passing { m 
gloom. 

Back to Newport drove our three friends. 
The first person they saw on the steps of the 
hotel was Col. Leslie. The fact of the ambas- 
sador’s arrival, and the release of the count, 
were. still only vague rumors, which most people 
refused to credit. 

When the crowd saw the three drive up, there 
was a general excitement and confusion. 

The blankest and the palest face that one 
could see was worn by the gallant English } 
colonel. 


He looked from one side to the other, * 
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¢ on the count’s arm. Sena persons who knew 
2 the minister crowded about him. He introduced 


$ his cousin, and explained briefly the state of the 


° 
J 
DR 
@ 


The story spread like wild-fire. In an hour 
it was known from one end of New York to the 
other, but by that time there were other revela- 
tions to be chronicled likewise. 

Mrs. Doshamer had seen the carriage drive 
» With a group of other ladies, she crowded 

near as possible, unable to understand the 
hing at all. 

“I suppose he is a state-prisoner,” 
“I dare say he has committed fearful crimes in 
Russia, and will be taken there for trial.” 

At that instant, up rushed old Wilson, with a 
statement of the facts. 

Mrs. Doshamer nearly choked in her rage, 
but she crowded nearer with the others to wit- 
: ness what would follow. 

The count stopped directly before Col. Leslie. 
“The malice you have shown would deserve 


oes 


said she. 
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punishment,” he said, “if a gentleman would 
not disgrace himself by shooting you. 1 re- 
cognized you from the first, but forbore to ex- 
You 
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$ pose you, hoping that you had reformed. 
3 do belong to the Leslie family, it is true, but 
3 not legally. You were broken and driven out of 
the army for swindling, and cheating at cards; 
you are a fortune-hunter, and a gambler. Now 
leave this place, and do not return.” 
The Englishman stood aghast, tried to blas- 
$ter; but it was all in vain. The count drewa 
paper from his pocket and showed it to him, 
% quietly grasped him by the coat collar, and, in 
spite of the colonel’s struggles, landed him at 


5 


3 
$ the foot of the steps in the most unceremonious 


manner, with a variety of smarts on different 
$ portions of his person not necessary to parti- 
: cularize. 

$ The confusion baffles description. In the 
’midst of it Mrs. Doshamer escaped to her 
* room. She found Juliet—who had just heard 
>the story—overwhelmed her with abuse, and 
$ left her almost fainting in her chair. 

; The poor girl was roused by a voice she knew 
only too well. She started up, exclaiming, 

; «Oh! Will, Will, what shall I do?” 

; He made her sit down. A long conversation 
} followed, interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
: Doshamer, who fairly drove Manners out of the 
‘ room. 

$; The next morning, Newport woke to an- 
other exitement. Will Manners had eloped 


as if he would gladly have made his eseape; but 3 with Juliet. 


that was impossible. 


¢ Tam glad to leave them all happy, to settle 


5 


The ambassador ascended the steps, leaning * evem the least matter satisfactorily. 
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Mr. Walters received the aid he needed, ; 


though it was years before Kate accidentally 
learned from whom it came. Of course, my 
readers can guess at once. 


The old gentleman’s schemes prospered, and $ 
both his fortune and that of Kate were nearly ; 


doubled. She persuaded him to make a new 
will in place of the one which bad been in her 
favor, and Manners was declared his heir, on 
condition that he grew steady, and practiced 
his profession as a lawyer, which followed in 
due course. 

Kate settled a handsome sum on her new 
cousin, and the pair began life with more hopes 
of happiness than they had any right to expect. 
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EVANG 


BY MARY A. 


In a dim old forest, by the beauteous Rhine, 
’Neath the dewy grasses, where a dark-leaved vine 
O’er a white cross climbeth, lies Evangeline. 


Once those eyes of beauty, like the stars of night, 
Shone upon my lone heart like a dream of light. 
Ah me! now they no more bless my waiting sight! 


Once those little fair hands lay within my own, 
Whispered vows did mingle with the Rhine’s low moan; 
Now they’re meekly folded ’neath a burial stone. 


Every eve that cometh leads my wearied feet 
Where the forest bendeth o’er the waters fleet, 
Where a white cross gleameth in a dim retreat. 


Oh! the tears and wailing! Oh! the words of woe! 
With the moon down-gazing, and the waves aglow— 
Kneeling by a lone grave, where the waters flow! 


FARE 


BY D. T. 


Ox! word so fall of tears, so full of sighs, 
What tongue can picture all the grief 
Thou bring’st to human souls, whose wet, sad eyes 
Strive but in vain to yield some poor relief. 
Only a word—yet in its mournful tone 
Seems gathered a full life. The heart 
Throbs faster—hands clasp—a stifled grvoan— 
One kiss—one look of love—then part. 


Closed is affection’s feast, ended for aye 
The earthly friendship, which boguiled 
Our souls as with a spell. And must wo say 
Farewell, and, draped in woe the while, 
Grieve on in hopeless pain, to meet no more 
With leaden hours, and cheerless days, 
The only heritage till life is o’er? 
Alas! how solemn are God’s ways! 
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-—FAREWELL. 

Tom Delancy broke his neck, riding a steeple. 
chase, and poor Emily breathed freely again, 
finding happiness enough in her son to atone 
for her past sufferings. 

Our friend, Mrs. Doshamer, was a long time 
recovering from the effects of her mistake; but 
she got over it at last, and took Juliet into 
; favor when she found how rich she had grown 
; It was a great blow to her, however, when 
$ Kate’s marriage was announced, and to this 
; day she refuses to suspect people because they 
: have a mystery, or possess doubtful names, re- 
’ membering always the end of the little romance 
< of Count ToHeRKERNOZOFF. 
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All the solemn night-tide, all the dim hours long, 
Flow the star-lit waters, chanting low along; 
But the sleeping maiden heareth not the song. 


Oh! a dream of beauty came upon my sight, 
In the lonely watches by the grave, last night— 
For I saw the City, saw the Gates of Light! 


Thou, my soul’s Evangel—thou, my sainted one, 
Thou didst stand transfigured, shining as the sun, 
At the crystal portals, saying to me, “Come!” 


Oh! my heart leaped upward! But I waked to see, 
Through the boughs, the stars gaze downward, pityingly, 
And the dream of beauty came not back to me! 


Oh! I’m weary waiting at the gates of Time, 
Iam weary watching by the glittering Rhine— 
By thy cross of marble, oh, Evangeline! 
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WELL. 


TAYLOR. 


2 This calm is but the calmness of despair. 
We strain the aching eyes, and yearn, 
3 With agony unbreathed, and quickly, where 
; Fond memory has built her urn; 
2 We bring the words, and looks, and smiles, now gone, 
Our hearts made glad in days of old, 
As hoarded gems; but soon the vision’s flown— 
The dross is here. Where is the gold? 


Heart wait, and know God rules. We shall yet meet, 
No more to part. In the good land 
That’s coming, life and love are long and sweet, 
And there is given no parting hand. 
Wait and be good. Smile throngh these tears, and know, 
Thonagh bitter is the grief, ye shall 
Come where the waves of anguish never flow, 
To breathe no more the word, “ Farewell!” 
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THE COURTSHIP OF WILL WOODHOUSE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Mr. Witt1am Woopuovse was naturally a she thought she was, and behaved accordingly. 
very timid man. Not that he was lacking in She still affected short sleeves, and profuse ring- 
moral, or physical courage, but he was afraid lets of glossiest black—though envious indivi- 
of the women. On all other occasions he was $ duals persisted in it that her curls were made 
usually equal to the emergency, be it whatever 3 at the hair-dresser’s. These same persons, also, 
it might; but place him ¢efe-a-tefe with a woman, ; believed that she was anxious to supply the 
and, to use a vulgar but expressive phrase, he $ place of the dear deceased as soon as possible! 
was done for. For a week after meeting with Adelaide, Will 

His mother had long ago settled down to the $ bore up bravely. The second meeting destroyed 
uncomfortable conviction that William would all the stock of composure he had been hoard- 
never marry; and the girls had arrived at the: ing up. He took desperately to the Muses, and 
same conclusion: it had become quite the thing : walked the whole night away to the infinite de- 
to say, in making comparisons, ‘‘ As great a fool ; struction of shoe-leather, and the infinite dis- 
as Will Woodhouse!” ¢ gust of his practical papa. 

For—take note, bashful young gentlemen—; He met Adelaide, now, quite frequently. 
however much ladies may admire modesty in} Highbridge was very gay. There was a sing- 
the other sex, they invariably despise a man ; ing-school, a lyceum, a “society,” and then 
who has not heart wong to say to the girl of ; the young folks got up excursions to the sur- 
his choice, “I love you.’ N § rounding hills—for it was yet early autumn, 

Will admired all the girls in his way, but he } and nature was in her robes of state. 
looked upon them very much as sensible genipte | There was an excursion to Mount Giblo, one 
do upon a hornets’ nest, as a curious piece of; fine day, and there Will had the ecstatic plea- 
architecture, but not safe to be familiar with. sure of treading on Adelaide’s dress, thereby 

So he kept his distance, and in the meantime ; throwing her headlong into a pile of brush, and 
arrived at the mature age of twenty-three. } while Laura Blake picked her up and helped 
Then he met, for the first time, at a pic-nic , her pin on her flounces, he stood by frightened 
party, Adelaide Browne. We believe people with $ half out of his wits, and momentarily expecting 
the stoniest hearts fall in love at pic-nics, and ; ‘ the mountain to open and swallow him up. 
from that hour poor Will had no comfort of his: From that time he pined rapidly. His appe- 
life. Sleeping, or waking, his dreams were full of} $ tite was a thing of the past. His mother thought 
the beautiful Miss Browne. Surely there never: him in a quick decline, and dosed him with 
was another of the numerous Browne family 3 : hoarhound and Dr. Perkins’ patent pacific pills. 
like her! Blue eyes, white muslin dress, with ; He grew worse and worse. 
knots of pink ribbon—brown hair, red lips, > At last, thinking himself near his end, he 
pearly teeth, snowy hands—all danced together } confessed to his mother. She was thunder- 
in a miscellaneous ‘all hands round,” before ; struck, at first; but afterward, like a sensible 
his distorted vision. ; woman, she advised him to put on his ‘‘tother 

Adelaide, all unconscious of the trouble she $ $s clothes,” and go right over and lay the case 
had caused, went her way, breaking the hearts } before Miss Browne. It couldn’t kill him, she 
of most of the young gentlemen in Highbridge, t said, and then if she refused him—why, there 
and trying hard to fracture the few that re- § was as good fish in the sea, etc. 
mained whole. 3 Will took three days to consider, and at the 

She was visiting her aunt Hooper, and it is$ end of the time his mind was made up. He 
an undeniable fact that ladies always take best $ swallowed a double dose of blackberry cordial, 
where they are not known. This is no libel on $ donned his flame-colored vest, and black and 
the sex—no indeed! for with gentlemen this ; blue plaids—brushed his hair till it shone like 
truth is still more applicable. ’ ebony, covered his head with his father’s ten 

Mrs. Hooper was a widow lady of no small $ dollar beaver, and made the best of his way to 
personal attractions in her own estimation, and $ Mrs. Hooper’s. 


if she was not so young as she might have been, Not that he intended to ask Adelaide—but 
445 
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Mrs. Ilooper. If he could only get the aunt} ‘Deuced if I care!’ cried Will, elated at 


won over to his cause, and employ her to state 
the condition of his heart to her niece, he should 


be happy. 
live through confessing himself to Adelaide; 


He felt assured that he never could 


and, if he did, and she should say no—he was 


sati-fied he should faint away right on the spot! $ 


As good fortune would have it, he found Mrs. 
Hooper alone, in her best gown and her best 
humor. She was charmed to see him, and 


treated him to nuts and cider, and a seat on } 


the sofa so near herself, that poor Will was at 


his wits’ end to frame the first word of his 3 


errand. 


They talked of the weather and the crops till } 
The widow tried to make g 
him think it was only nine: but he was not so 3 
He felt : 


the clock struck ten. 


far gone but that he could still count. 
that the terrible moment could be no longer de- 
layed. 

‘“‘Mrs. Hooper, 


He must make a beginning. 
” he hesitated. 

“Yes, Will,” said she, encouragingly. 

“T came over 4 

“Yes, I know you did,” still more encourag- 
ingly. 

‘*T came over to ask a great favor of you!” 

‘*Well, you couldn't have come to anybody 
that would be readier to do you a kindness, 
William.” 


“Thank you.” 


evening 


The sweat stood on his fore- 
head in great drops. 
cate business, very! 
to—to ‘4 

“Goon. Don’t be afraid. I am listening.” 

«The fact of it is, I'm in love!”’ desperately ; 
“there! I’ve done it!” 

‘“*“Mercy me! 
mistrusted 
And the widow edged a little closer, and put 
her fat hand in William's. 

‘«‘Yes, I’m in love, and I come to ask you if 
you would » 

‘‘Will I? To be sure I will! How could you 
think otherwise? 


‘But this is a very deli- 
I come to ask you to— 


Why, William! and I never 
it—never! 


I have always ‘thought so 
much of you! But itis so sudden! What will 


folks say?” 
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said he, ‘I came over this ‘ 


Well, of all things!” 3 
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the 
; prospect before him; ‘it’s nobody’s business! 
$ Am I to be wretched on account of what people 
3 will say? Don’t hug me so, Mrs. Hooper—[ 
’ beg—I—I ain’t used to it; and—and, what was 
$ that noise?” 
> «The mice, I guess. Dear William, how glad 
‘I am you told me!” 
; ‘“*And you'll ask Adelaide, and make it all 
» right with her?” 
g ‘Adelaide? Qh! she’ll have no earthly ob- 
jections! Of course not!” 
“Are yousure? If I was only certain of it! 
> Oh! Mrs. Hooper, I loved her the moment I set 
eyes on her!” 

“Her? Who?” 

‘““Why, your niece, Adelaide Browne. She is 
, the only woman on earth that I could ever be 
3 happy with! I shall die if 1 don’t get her!” 

Mrs. Hooper turned purple. 
the poker and flew at our hero like a maniae. 
$ He made for the door, she following close. 

“T'll show you how to insult a respectable 
° woman!” she cried, ‘I'll show you how to steal 
‘the affections of a guileless heart, and then 
; prove false!”’ each ‘‘showing”’ accompanied by 
; a thump from the poker. 
Will had at last succeeded in putting the door 

between him and his antagonist, and, in frantic 
‘haste, he dived down over the steps, and at the 
bottom reeled full into the arms of Adelaide 
: Browne herself, who was just returning froma 
3 friend’s. 
: ‘Don’t let her get at me!’’ he cried; “I'd 
’ rather die than she should hug me again! It’s 
you I love, not her, and she’s madder than a 
; 
; 
; 


She caught up 


hatter!” 

It was not a very elegant proposal, but Miss 
Browne’s self-possession insured Will’s ever- 
* lasting weal. She accepted him on the spot, 
‘for she had liked him all along, and nothing 
shad stood between them but his abominable 
bashfulness. 

Will is a happy husband and father now, but 
even to this day the sight of a widow will make 
3 him tremble; they are so intimately associated, 
’in his mind, with pokers, 
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THE RAIN. 


BY MIRIAM 


CLYDE. 


A urrr.e bird sings out in the storm, 
Though dark the day and dreary, 

His song comes in through the wind and rain, 
And is never, never weary. 


So. let us sing, though the rain-drops fall 
Into our lives all drearful, 

With lips that shall not murmuring know, 
And hearts that will be cheerful. 
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THE SECOND SIGHT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


I am not superstitious; understand that be- : minutes to become a gymnast; cleaned his worn 
fore I begin. When a man’s life, inner and; clothes with the same degged persistence in 
outer, has been choked down for thirty-five } every way to make the most of himself. I fore- 
years into the dog-eared leaves of a law-book, { saw my office-boy would grow, as a majority of 
you will find few grains of credulity or fancy {his nation do, into a just, honest citizen, solid 
‘ , 
in his nature. Besides, I don’t think there ever $ in pocket and integrity. Well, I had a fancy 
were any in mine. Only the highest and lowest { for Tom, as I said; and then it is human mature 
orders of intellect dare confess a belief in truths $ to help the successful. So, one spring morning, 
that underlie a science of common sense, and 1: I took him out of the outer office, inside, and 
belong to the massed middle mind of the world, 3 entered him as one of my regular law-students, 
to whom common sense is the highest natural} finding he had scraped into his slow brain 
good. Yet I have observed that almost every $ almost enough of Latin and English requisite 
man, if you catch him in the right humor, has: for a beginner. He read with me for five years, 
some odd experience to relate which trenches ; learning slowly: but there were no leaks in his 
on the supernatural. He sneers at it, as he; brain; once in, an idea stayed there. How he 
tells you, yet secretly believes it. You bring; lived I hardly know: he would accept no help 
up a parallel case, and he flouts it with an easy ; Flint, one of his fellow-students, told me he 
explanation. ‘Stuff! pah! Do you think he ; taught in the vacations, cooked for himsélf; 
credits such old women’s tales? That little $ starvation diet, Flint averred. Yet, beggarly 
matter he just spoke of was a mere nothing, of as his situation was, and resolute as he con- 
course ; Bs it a curious, ch?” tere: I do} tinued in rejecting aid, even Pine, my black 
confess that among the civil suits and criminal ; fellow, sneered at Mars’ Sanders’ love of a 
cases that have made up the dull routine of my 3 dollar. A trait not easily forgiven by Virginia 
own life, there have been one or two such odd : negroes, or Virginia masters; so it happened 
Ss 
incidents, for which no natural hypothesis will} that with all Sanders’ sterling integrity, and 
account. I purpose to give you the facts of 3 warm, though slow feelings, he was unpopular 
one of them, assuring you that they are facts. 2 with his fellow-students, a favorite with no one 
Whatever may seem to you incredible in the’ but myself. Some time in September, 1825, I 
; 


story is the most true. I offer no explanation $ received a letter from a friend in Randolph 


e 
$ 


of the mystery; never explained it to myself; } county, in which he incidentally mentioned that 
all that I know is, that it actually occurred just : there was a good opening for a lawyer in that 
as I tellit to you. The names are necessarily : region. I called Flint out of the ante-room, 
altered. ’ and, reminding him that he would be‘admitted 


e 
< 


In 1820, I employed about my office in Rich- ; next term, proposed he should go out to Ran- 
mond, a boy named Tom Sanders: an ugly, }dolph and settle, stating that the region was a 
short, Dutch-built fellow, whose only recom- ° growing one, and that his practice would in- 
mendation as to looks was a certain straight- crease with the population. Flint stood &ghast. 
forward honesty in his face. I liked Tom; kept} ‘The Cheat country!” he ejaculated. 
him as errand-boy for two or three years; 3 


I tried not to smile, glancing at his diamond 
his steady, solid-going habit gained trust and  shirt-buttons and white hands. 
respect insensibly; whatever he had to dé, ‘Rather rough, the mountaineers,” I said. 
whether it were to sort the papers, or eat his $ ‘‘You’ve been there?” 
dinner, was sure to be slowly and thoroughly “Yes,” he replied, dryly. ‘I went down, 
gone through with true German phlegm. One? sir, with Judge Clapp as grand-juror, last fall.” 
other German trait Tom had strongly developed; There was a pause. ° At last Flint broke out 
& quiet pertinacity in getting on and making § briskly, 
money. He hoarded every minute of his off- ‘‘Fact is, Mr. Page, I am grateful to you for 
hours from work, just as he hoarded his pit-$the plan. Fine opening, none better, I know— 


‘ 


tance of wages; tried to study in these spare* slow, but sure. But I'd like to look — me 
‘ 
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Grst, and I ae like to give Tom Sanders 
ehance. Why not throw this in his way? 





Th 
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SOND SIGHT. 
as “T thank you,” he said, with a grave nod 
e: ‘*But I’ve little hope of bringing it about, now. 


poor fellow can’t afford to wait long for briefs, $ Her father’s against it, and she won’t disobey 


and those Cheat river folks will suit him bette 
than 





“You; and he will suit them better,” I in 


terposed. ‘‘You’re quite right, Flint. I wonde 
I did not think of it sooner. 


is that in muscle and brain both. 
here.” 
Flint laughed good-humoredly, too much re- 


joiced to escape banishment to care for reproof. ¢ 


He stopped on his way to the door. 
“It’s not altogether selfishness on my part, $ 
Mr. Page. I do want Sanders to get on. 


Only a thorough $ angrily, but checked himself. 
man could make his way out yonder, and Tom ;hen said, earnestly. 
Send him in $ true. 


He$ ; 


r : him. 
‘‘And if you marry now, you would lose all 
chance of the money.” 
He looked up hotly, seemed about to speak 


She’s a good girl, Jane.” 


Ss 
S 
S 
‘ 
S 
N 


rs N 
‘*Mr. Page,” he 
“TI like money, that’s 
But a wife’s a wife: and another thing, 
Adams’ money might rot with him if I had Jane. 


$ But she won’t disobey him. It’s not easy,” he 


vrerenccrrser 


said, after a pause, 
$ grave faster than he is, between starvation and 
: ill-usage.” 


I offered gently to use my powers of induce- 


wants to marry old Jake Adams’ daughter, and ; ment with the old man. 


he’ll never do it until he can play brag with the ; 
old hound with more dollars than he’s likely to 3 


make here.” 

Tom Sanders in love! 
hend it. 

“She will be rich?” I asked. 
child, is she not?”’ 

«Yes, sir. 
of it at Adams’ death; 
twenty years. 
herself though. 


in earnest.” 


These quiet people are mostly 


Send him in.” 

Sanders, I knew, had occupied a room in} 
Adams’ house, and it was there he had made 
the girl’s acquaintance, perhaps. 
was one of the most disreputable men, free from 


‘Very well. 


the penitentiary, in Richmond: miserly, a scof- : 


fer at everything good and pure, a slave-raiser, 
with a suspicion of having once been a slave- 
driver. He lived in a dilapidated old house at 
Rockets, a village a mile or so out of town, 


owned some bank-stock, and hired out some} 


forty negroes. His daughter I had seen once, 
a thin, sorrowful-looking girl, who would have 
been pretty if she had not been half-starved. 
When I proposed the Randolph country plan 
to Sanders, he asked a week for consideration, 


at the end of which time he gravely accepted : 


it after many cautious queries. In November 
he would be admitted, and purposed to start 
for the Cheat country immediately. These pre- § 
liminaries settled, I ventured to allude to his °$ 
marrixge, hoping that my influence might re- 
move any obstacle. I sincerely wished Tom 


Well, and would have done much to aid him. 3 


The fellow’s broad jaws grew pale as I spoke 
of it. It is not easy for men like him to taik 
of such things. Yet, I think, the ice once: 


broken, he was glad of sympathy. 


I could not compre- 
“An only 
Tom’ll make a good thing out § 


but he’ll hold on these : 
I think Tom likes the girl for 3 


Old Adams ; 


“Tt would do more harm than good,” he said. 
‘He'll never arma he can make nothing by 
the transaction.’ 

‘¢He’s a hard master with his servants, I have 
heard?’ I said. 

‘*Yes, and a harder father. But I’ll pay him 
sback yet. I’ve a fancy I’ll marry Jane before 

‘I go'to the Cheat,” he said, half to himself, the 
$ remembrance of some outrage on the old man’s 
: part making his face dark. We did not con- 
3 tinue the subject, as I found I could not help 
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Two weeks after, I went down to Charleston, 
>a little town on the Kanawha. 
although Tom, I knew, was busily preparing 


Meanwhile, 


for his examination and removal, I heard no 
>more of the Adams's, father or daughter. I 
’ wish you to observe the statement I now make, 
Sas it is essential to the understanding of that 
$ part of my story which is mysterious, the fact 
: that, indeed, makes it inexplicable. Charleston, 
‘the town where the court was held which I for 
the first time attended, could even now, with 
; the facilities of railroad communication, not be 
‘reached from Richmond in a period of less than 
ten days; then, it was a journey of about three 
weeks, Telegraphs were unknown. The two 
$ points were, then, so far as immediate connection 
: is concerned, as widely separate as the poles. 
$ [ went alone; not even attended by a body ser- 
No theory of explanation of what there 
‘ transpired will suffice, then, which rests on the 
8 Sidea of a cognizance of parties in Charleston 
: of events occurring in Richmond. Such cogni- 
‘ zance being manifestly impossible. 
> I designed remaining in Charleston about a 
3week. As is usual in Virginia, the session of 
: court was the signal for even more unlimited 
S hospitality than usual. I, with Judge Hep- 
: bura, and two other members of the Western 
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THE SECOND SIGHT. 449 


bar, were the guests of one of the planters—a , if under the influence of some powerful excite- 
cousin of mine, in fact, Col. Page. I met Hep- ; ment. 
burn (judge of the United States court then): ‘‘The night’s foul fiend’ has got a grip of 
for the first time. He was a Louisianian by / you, ch, judge? Take some water.” 

birth, driven by some strange chance into} Hepburn poured the water in his hand, and 
Western Virginia a few years before. The} wet his face. ‘It was horrible!” he muttered. 
‘Bad dreams, hey?” said Page, turning to 


a dry old chip, and grew silent over their wine $ the table again, while the judge sat down, try- 
ing to bring himself back to his customary 


when he was present. One of your men who are 
born lawyers: a brain full of forms and prece- } quiet. Looking up, after awhile, and catching 
dents unlimited; a small, sharp eye; a leathery ; my eye, he got up and shook himself, as if 
face; a cool, sarcastic tongue; dressed like a} ashamed of the agitation he could not throw 
Quaker, and as silent and watchful as one. off. The man was totally unlike himself. 
Rollicking Col. Page, our host, lost the point “T tell you,” he said, with a nervous laugh, 
out of his best stories when the judge was pre- ; ‘if that was a dream, God preserve me from 
sent, and let them fall flat and tasteless; and 3 reality! I cannot convince myself that what I 
if the young people were carrying on a sly < saw did not actually occur, at the instant just 
flirtation in the drawing-room, they grew shy : past. I act like an idiot. Look, how my hand 
and grave when he came in; his very cold } shakes!” He sneered at himself in the old way. 
gravity conveyed somehow the impression of a : ‘*One would think I believed in our old nurse’s 
sneer. The character of the man contributed $ tale, that the gift of second sight lay in our 
to make the incident I relate more remark- S family, and that I had seen a vision.” 
able. - We passed it off with a jest, seeing how an- 
Finding that he had been tied down closely } noyed he was that we had seen his agitation; 
to business for several years, and that he had § but an hour after, Page asked, carelessly, 
never visited Richmond, I persuaded him to ‘‘What was your dream, by the way, judge?” 
return with me for the purpose of recreation, I thought the other was glad to tellit. He 
to which he finally consented. Some two or $ found himself, he said, on a muddy road leading 
three days before the time appointed for our $ by a canal, a place he never had seen before, 
departure, Col. Page requested me to look into § yet which he could not but feel existed some- 
the details of an interminable law-suit he had : where. A man going before bim was the only 
kept for years as a hobby. He brought the ‘ object in view—a most diabolically faced old 
papers to the library in the evening of a dull, 3 wretch, whom he would hang, he added, with a 
rainy day. Judge Hepburn lounged in pre- : laugh, on no evidence but his jaw and eyes. A 
sently, and, after listening for a time, took up: heavy rain began to fall. Besides this, there 
a newspaper, and dozed over it, rousing now 3} was a vague, unclean odor from the mud-banks 
and then to help himself to a glass of wine Sof the canal. The old man stopped, apparently 
from the table. At last, tired of our mono-: waiting for some one, and was presently joined 
tonous voices, he leaned back in his arm-chair, ; by a woman, whose face was hidden, but whose 
and fell asleep altogether, snoring occasionally ‘ figure and step showed her to be lithe and 
so as to provoke a smile from Page, and a quiz-} young. While they talked together, a young, 
tical glance to the open, bony mouth and yellow ; stout-built man came softly up from behind a 
face, to which sleep certainly lent no charms. : heap of lumber, armed with a knife. 
We worked on at the papers for an hour, too: Page and I could not but smile at the earnest- 
busy to heed the uneasy breathing of the : ness with which the man told the story. Its 
sleeper, until Page, turning, exclaimed, ‘reality had taken strange hold of him. Even 
“‘Hepburn’s asleep with his eyes open! Night- , yet, in his secret heart, he believed it, laugh as 
mare, I believe. Here! judge, wake up!” shak- } he might. 
ing him tolerably roughly. ’ “He killed him,” he went on, shuddering. 
The man’s eyes were stretched open with the ‘ «T saw him strike the old man, bere, under the 
peculiar glassy stare of a somnambulist; big ; fifth rib, from behind. The woman hid her face 
drops of sweat had started out over his*fore- {till it was done. The man touched her when 
head; and when, after repeated shakings, he the other was dead, pulled her shawl, and said, 
woke, it was with a violent fit of trembling and : ‘Now you’re free.’ It was horrible! The blood 
chattering of his teeth. Page gianced signifi- ; stained everything; her dress was spotted; some 
cantly at the empty decanter, and then at Hep- { of the drops reached me.” He looked involun- 
burn, whose whole appearance ‘had altered ‘as : tarily down at his coat. 


rons 


other lawyers, younger men, denominated him 
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“Well?” said Col. Page, hiding a smile. 
«They took off the old man’s coat and jacket, 


and rolled it in a bundle, with his pocket-book, ° 
the woman’s shawl, and the coat of the mur- : 


derer, after trying to wash the stains out of it. 
The body they threw into the canal. I saw them 
go along the road, seeing, as I went, how soon 
the rain effaced all marks from the clay, carry- 
ing off the blood. About half a mile kack from 
the canal stovd an old mill, partly torn down. 
They buried the bundle of clothes in there—hid 
it under a board of the floor, nailing the floor 
down again. Part of a sign hung on the mill 
I noticed. Bryson Brothers was on it—the re- 
mainder broken off.” 

I started. Such a mill, with its broken sign, 
stood on the canal road, near Richmond. 


“Did you say you never were east of the: 


Blue Ridge, judge?” I asked. 

‘Never,’ said Page. ‘I can answer for him. 
Known him, man and boy, in Louisiana and 
here, these fifty years.” 

I said nothing of the odd coincidence, but 


it fastened the judge’s dream on my mind. I: 


glanced at my watch: it was past eleven. After- 
ward I remembered the time; the day was the 
thirtieth of October. 


Three days after this, Judge Hepburn started § 


with me to Richmond, taking the journey lei- 


Crossing the Ohio,.we spent a week loitering, 
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i fear. But he was murdered,” growing graye 


‘ again. 


























is accused ?” 
° 


‘‘Tom Sanders,” said Flint, wiping his fore. 


head. 


I sprang to my feet. 
*“‘IT'do not believe he did,” said Flint. 
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N 

: 

ton him. Flint, being entrusted with the facts, 
Shad set off instantly in search of me, as Tom’s 
: 
N 
‘ 
; 


the matter thoroughly. 
as follows: 
Tom Sanders and himself had passed their 
examination successfully, and been admitted to 
$ the bar. 


His story was briefly 


Sanders, as the time drew near for bis 
departure to the Cheat, became visibly irritable 
and moody. One or two quarrels had taken 
’ place, between him and old Adams, in conse- 
quence of the cruelty which the old man prac- 


ticed on his daughter. Sanders, after one of 


‘ these quarrels, had been heard to threaten that 
surely, as it was an open month for both of us. } he would be revenged, that it was better the old 


‘brute should go to his own place, than live to 


gunning, and fishing, so that it was about ten ; torture the girl—words which might have been 


days before we arrived at Wheeling, and put up 
at the Virginia House. 

“John Page, of Richmond?” said the clerk, 
inquiringly. 


if you've arrived. In No. 46; name of Flint. 


Leaves in the evening boat. Sam, see if No. 46 


has gone.”’ 


I foligwed Sam hastily, alittle excited. What 


could Wave driven Flint in search of me? Let- 
ters were carried irregularly, then, and if any 
sudden. emergency had arisen, Flint had pro- 
bably thought it surer to come than to write. 
I found him leaving his room. 


‘*This is luck,” he said, eagerly. ‘I was just 


starting fur Charleston, and would have missed 
you. Come in.” 

‘What has happened?” I asked, as he shut 
the door. ‘What is wrong?” 

“The matter’s bad enough, Mr. Page,” he 
said, drawing a chair for me to the fire. 
Jake Adams is dead.” 

I drew a long breath—of relief—I am sorry 
tosay. “Is that it?” : 

**Not all,” he said, with a half-smile. ‘No 
mourners for that death but Jake himself, I 


“A gentleman here, sir, asking 


Old | 





3 uttered in the heat of passion, but to which the 


} subsequent event gave terrible significance. 
’ Two days after this threat, Adams was missing. 
‘It was supposed that be had gone down the 
‘ country unexpectedly, and no search was made. 
; The Sunday following his body was discovered 
Sin the canal, bearing a wound made by a knife 
3 under the fifth rib. The police were set to work, 
?and suspicion, as I said, was slowly fastening 
’ on Sanders. 

$ «He never did it!” I repeated, pacing the 
‘floor. ‘I'd risk my life on that boy’s integrity. 
’ What is he doing, Flint?” 

«That is another thing against him, sir. He 
‘is making arrangements for marrying the girl 
Simmediately. He says she is helpless, friend- 
‘less—that he is her natural protector. True 
enough; yet it looks suspicious to the pulice. 
‘ Unfortunately, too, you know, he lodged in 
Adams’ house, so cannot prove an alibi. He 
‘ says the old man went out after dark, and never 

returned.” 


A long silence folfowed. What drove the 


; judge’s dream into my head just then? 
, “Flint,” I said, “‘ where was the body found?” 


. 


The horrible truth struck me as he spoke, 
“Go on,” I said, gulping down the fear. +‘ Who 


“Before God, George Flint, he never did it!” 


(The 
$ boy had grown thinner since I saw him; he was 
Sa good-hearted fellow, Flint.) As I paced the 
$ floor, he entered into details. Sanders was not 
arrested as yet, though secretly watched; did 

not know, in fact, how heavily suspicion rested 


friend, and being the person most likely to sift 
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THE SECOND SIGHT. 

“la the dnnah: “ $ conauee by his Santen, were in one » of the 

‘Where was Adams last seen?” ; aes houses, ready for hire, their term of ser- 

“I forgot to mention that. On the canal- § vice with the planter who employed them having 
road, just after dark. Two men passed him. § expired. 

Tom’s story and theirs agree in that point.” «‘Did Adams keep any of the servants in the 

“What night was that?” house?” I asked. 

“The thirtieth of October.” “‘Only Sue, mas’r,” he said. ‘‘Her’s wife to 

I restrained ar exclamation with difficulty, white Joe down’t Grimsby’s.” (White Joe was 
but I did restrain it. a light mulatto, employed at a restaurant in 

We started for Richmond that night, going } town, a hardened villain, I knew.) 
post. Judge Hepburn was too used to the exi-} ‘* Adams’ people weren't fond of him, Pine?” 
gencies of a lawyer’s life to be surprised or He shrugged a violent dissent. ‘‘Drefful 
disturbed. It was late when we reached Rich- $ wretch, Mas’r John! Good riddance, I guess.” 
mond, on a Saturday evening. Committing my ‘«Where does white Joe, as you call him, stay 
guest to my housekeeper’s care, I drove imme- { now?” I asked. 

‘‘Goes out mos’ly to see Sue on Sundays, 
sah.” 

I dispatched Pine with a note to Sanders. 
He came, delighted to see me again, showing 
more feeling than I thought was in the fellow’s 
nature, looking happier, more cheerful than 
ever before. He could not be expected to 
mourn for old Adams’ death, and the future 
was bright before him. No suspicion of the 
dreadful doubt hanging over him had dawned 
you do. You throw a stigma on the man that § on him. I kept him to breakfast, walked out 
may ruin his life. Defer the arrest until Mon- $ : with him, did all I could to show how entirely 
day noon. I havea clue, I think.” $I trusted and respected him. Trifles all, yet I 


s 


diately to the magistrate in whose hands the 
proofs against Sanders lay. 

“I have waited for you anxiously, MraPage,” 
he said, after giving the details more formally 
than Flint had done. ‘I do not see how I can ; 
longer defer giving young Sanders into custody. 
Fortunately he has made no atiempt to escape; 
is ignorant, I believe, that suspicion rests on 
him. The proofs are strong, Mr. Page.” 

“Not to me,” Lanswered. ‘Take care what 
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The magistrate was curious, but I kept my $ could note how even Flint shrunk vaguely from 
clue to myself. Shim doubtfully. The reputation he had for love 
“By Monday morning you will have the guilty of money told against him now. 
party in your power,’’I said, confidently; ‘‘and 3 «After all,” I overheard Flint say to one of 
that party will not be Sanders.” ¢the men in the secret, ‘‘it is a good thing for 
How little confidence I felt! My clue, I am : Sanders; and he might have thought Adams 
almost ashamed to acknowledge, was Judge’ only like vermin well out of the way—God 
Hepburn’s dream. What a broken straw that : knows!” 
was, men can understand who despise all super-; It was a cold, clear morning. As the time 
stition as I did! ’ drew near for the final trial, I became nervous 
It was a wretched night. I had not known : as a woman; however, I did not hesitate in my 
how deeply I was attached to Tom: one minute, $ plan. Judge Hepburn had not yet risen, break- 
my hopes strengthening belief, I would persuade N fasted in his room with Louisianian indolence. 
myself that, by means of this supernatural aid, : When he sauntered slowly down, Sanders was 
the true murderers might be discovered; the } gone, to return in the evening. 
next, I cursed my own folly at such hope. ‘‘For church?” said the jadge, yawning. Life 
Again, did not the evidence of the dream even ; and death came before the ‘‘assembling of our- 
point against Sanders? A short, stout man, he : selves together” in my creed. 
described the murderer. I offer no apology for ‘‘What say you to a drive?” I suggested. 
the importance I attached to this dream. I be- Hepburn’s eyes brightened, and in a half an 
lieve, under the circumstances, and the same $ hour we were bowling away into the country, 
excited feelings, any man would have done the ; the high back of the gig preventing my com- 
same. } panion from perceiving how closely we were 
I left my room early on Sunday morning, a $ followed by three horsemen—Flint and two de- 
day heavy with the fate of poor Tom. I had ‘ tectives from the police force. 
planned my work carefully during the night.: It was a pleasant enough drive. The judge 
My first care was to call Pine, my valet, and } was talkative, for a wonder—and, being so, did 
question him as to the whereabouts of the slaves : not notice how difficult it was for me to com- 
owned by Adams. All, he informed me, but two ‘ mand my laugh or reply at the right time. We 








“—s THE SECOND SIGHT. 
winded ei the | hill int errery as pane judge,” | I hastened to interpose, ‘‘that is th 
at last, creeping slow between muddy banks. \ office of these gentlemen.” 
Would he recognize it? I glanced at him ask-} The plank was soon torn up by the help of 
ance. . ap axe, and underneath was found the coat anj 
«A disagreeable road,” he said, indifferently. ; jacket of the murdered man, stained with blood, 
‘Would not the other be pleasanter?” $a woman’s shawl, a smaller coat, and a long 
“Let us try it a little way,” I forced myself { Bowie knife, rusted with the gore. There was 
to say. There was no recognition in his face. {a name scratched on the hilt. The policeman 
The same story went on for another mile of the } reading it, looked up: ‘‘White Joe, Mr. Page. 
famous New Orleans Grimes suit. I never hear } He’s the man.” 
it named since without a recurrence of the; We turned to the city. I had a fancy to test 
dreary disappointment with which I listened }the truth of the dream yet farther; so, afters 
that day. } whispered word to the officers, led the way to 
At last, however, there was a sudden pause in } Adams’ house. Several men, black and mulat- 
his narration, a quick, uncertain glance on the toes, were lounging on the fence corner. Judge 
stubble-fields, the yellow, slimy stream, and the } Hepburn scanned them as we came up. ‘There 
dull road. sis the murderer!” he said, quickly, pointing to 
“What is it?” I demanded, eagerly. ‘‘No- } one who slouched out of view. 
thing,” he replied, rallying, and went on, I have but little more to tell. On Monday 
“Scoresby Grimes, as I said pe ’ morning, White Joe was fully committed for 
But before long, he stopped again uneasily, } trial, and the next term was tried, condemned, 
and remained silent. I did not speak, but } and executed, sufficient proof being established 
drove on more quickly. I saw the doubt gather } against him by the confession of an accomplice, 
on his face, blank amazement, something akin }a white man. It was their intention to escape, 
to terror. 3 with the money they had obtained on Adams’ 
At last he caught my hand. 3 person, to Ohio. I doubt, however, if the deed 
“In God’s name, what is this? This is the 3 would have been committed, but for the cruelty 
place of my dream. The old man was murdered } practiced by the old man on the wife of this 
there,” pointing to a shelving part of the bank, g ‘‘White Joe,” theenegress Sue, who was the 
which was, as I had been told by the police, the } woman present at the murder. 
place where Adams had been murdered. : Judge Hepburn, singularly enough, never 
I thrust the reins into his hands. “@o on—jalluded to the Gream after that day, only 
the mill! There’s a life on this!” Sev incing by his intense interest in the progress 
He might have thought me mad, only his own ? 3 of the trial how deeply the matter had touched 
senses were bewildered. ‘There the woman;him. Some whispers of the story leaked out, 
met him,” he continued, ‘‘they stood here—the } : however, and buzzed through their nine days 









young man came from yonder pile of lumber. { of wonder 

He dropped his hat. It fell in that pile of} To this day Tom Sanders does not know of 

gypsum weeds.” He pointed with his whip. {his escape. There was a wedding next week, 
A signal brought the police to our side. One ’where an honest-hearted fellow, and a good 

of them stooped and disengaged a felt hat from ; loving girl were made happy, and I, for the 

the mud. Not Sanders’ hat! ’ first time in my life, gave away the bride. 


Two years ago, traveling in the West, I came 
to a homestead in one of the Cheat valleys, 
; where, I remembered a long-standing invita- 


_ I thanked Ged, covering my face with my 
hands. 

Julge Hepburn did not seem to heed the un- $ 
expected arrival of the police. He sprang out ; tion gave me a right to call myself at home. A 
of the gig and hurried up the road on foot. } heavily wooded plantation, a large, but cozy 

“This way!” he cried, eagerly. ‘What can house, troops of well-fed servants—every sign 
this mean?” i of content and plenty. 

We hurried after. Crossimg the fields with a | I hardly dared to call the portly-looking host, 


SLL SLID OIL. 


sure, familiar step, he led the way, until we } whose face flushed welcome, ‘‘Tom, my boy,” 
came in sight of the ruined mill. The sign, } but I did, and kissed the fair, rosy matron with 
broken, hung swaying in the wind Bryson }a will, who came down the steps so joyfully to 
Brothers on it. He glanced up, growing paler meet me. 

as the reality became more sure, then entered } “Tell this gentleman your name, sir,” said 
snd walked straight to a plank more securely } Tom, to a young mountaineer, the oldest of a 
fastened than the others. ‘‘Do not touch it, } half-dozen. 
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that is th 


F I looked about me. 


was the answer, as t 


“John Page,’ 


he help «hited his cap. ‘And this is the end of Judge Hepburn’s 
€ coat ani People have a fancy for calling their sons for } dream!” I said to Tom. 

vith blood, mne—I don’t know why—there’s nothing in the ‘«What did you say, sir?” said my namesake. 
nda long Mpsme that I can see. ‘‘Nothing, my son,” | answered. 

There wa 
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1@ Way to 
ad mulat- Ir kind-o-seems to me, to-night, And then the young ones—such graceless imps— 


r. Judge 
** There 
ating to 


While darning these stockings by candle-light, 
That I ain’t quite the woman I used to be, 
Since I let old Prindle marry me; 


Tom squints, Jack stutters, and Enoch limps 
On two club feet; they fight and swear, 
Throw dirt, tell lies, and their trousers tear. 


‘ 
Ss 
s 
3 
8 
2 
Because I was so much afraid Oh, no! I shall never more be afraid 
Of living, and dying an old, old maid! N Of living, or dying an old, old maid! 
M 
. onday I always used to be dressed so neat, ; Perhaps, if I'd married some other man, 
itted for My hair was smooth, my temper sweet; § My life in a different course had ran; 
demned, I have learned to scold, seldom brush my hair, But what could I do when my other beaux 
ablished And don’t care a pin about what I wear; 2 All waited, and waited, and didn't propose? 
ompli And wonder that ever I was afraid 3 And I was getting so much affraid 
died Of living, or dying an old, old maid! $ Of living, and dying an old, old maid! 
| escape, . : 
pire ; How loudly that Prindle contrives to snore— ; There’s sister Sally is forty-five, 
: 5 Was man ever before so great « bore? ; And just the happiest soul alive, 
he deed It really, sometimes, appears to me, 3 With no stupid husband to annoy and perplex, 
cruelty He means to be hateful as he can be; N Or quarrelsome children to harass and vex. 
of this But, then, I no longer need be afraid $ But Sally was never one bit afraid 
vas th Of living, or dying an old, old maid! $ Of living, or dying an old, old maid! 
e $ 
He smokes and ‘chews, and has many a trick $ How she pities me! and it makes me mad, 
Disgusting enough to make one sick; N For well I remember how grieved and sad 
) never And it used to me, and, among the rest, 5 She looked, when she told me that, all my life, 
7, only He dotes on onions, which I detest; 3 I'd repent if I did become Prindle’s wife; 
rogress Bat, perhaps, it’s better than being afraid : And I told ber I was more afraid 
ouched Of living, and dying an old, old maid! : Of living, like her, an old, old maid! 
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Wuen upon the busy city 

Sink the gathering shades of night, 
Falls upon my heart the calmness 

Of a holy, strange delight. 


Then within, around my chamber, 
All the air seems filled with light, 

With a glorious presence beaming, 
Floating still before my sight. 


And I question still, though vainly, 
Of the mystic, sudden thrill, 

Of the presence in my chamber 
When the sounds of day are still. 


Come they not ’midst toil and bustle, 
Not amid day’s toil and strife, 

But at evening when the spirit 
Wakens to a higher life. 


Then. within my silent chamber, 
Come their footfalls soft and still, 
And their footfalls echo softly 
Like the tinkling of a rill. 
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And those words my spirit etrengthen, 
Come they from the angel band? 

From those beings pure, whose whispers 
Reach us from the spirit land? 


And I go forth on the morrow 
With a stronger, nobler heart, 

That those whispers, low and thoughtfal, 
To my spirit life impart. 

Blessed spirits! When the twilight 
Showers her dew upon the lea, 

Phen ye gather in my chamber, 
And a blessing bring to me. 


And whene’er I question vainly, 
Of the things we may not know, 
And my heart grows sad and lonely, 
And wy life-pulse faint aad low, 


Then the white wings of the angels 
Pause a moment in their flight, 

And they waft me back a blessing 
On the pinions of the night. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Kine Charles the First was in his cabinet, 


“Sire,” she said, with quick impulsiveness, 
“I have brought this young person to your pre 
waiting for the duke, who had been sent for to’ sence that you may understand how scandal- 
consult on matters concerning the war. One ously your gracious favor is abused. She isa 
great hold which this ambitious man had on his § Iady-in-waiting—for the mother of Bucking. 
monarch lay in the fact that all the great move- {ham must perforce ape royalty—to my Lady 
ments of state, which arose at this turbulent $ Villiers.” 
season, were but partially explained to the sove-$ The king turned his large, clear eyes on Bes- 
reign they were destined to ruin. In his father’s : sie, reading a character bright and transparent 
life-time, the young favorite Buckingham had 3 as crystal under those lovely features. 
always been more powerful than the son and} ‘Well, Henrietta, and what may this young 
heir. Naturally proud and reticent, Charles { gentlewoman desire of us, that you present her 
had unconsciously fallen into the habit of so eagerly?” 
asking favors of his own father through the; The question threw Henrietta Maria into con- 
favorite, and thus installed him in the supe-{$fusion. She looked at Bessie, whose face was 
rior place, from which the arrogant man was 3 one glow of scarlet, then at ber royal husband, 
only dethroned by death. 3 and laid her hand with wifely freedom on his 

The power of this haughty, rash man had ; arm. 
been perpetuated with King James by enjolery ; “T had forgotten. You will never cure me, 
and crafi, but it had a more noble foundation § Charles, of this rash impulsiveness. Come with 
with Charles—that of almost brotherly affec- 3 me into the embrasure of this window.” 
N 


worrrrrrrcess 


tion. They had been fellow-students at court, She pointed to an arched window filled with 
companions in foreign travels, and it had hap- exquisitely stained glass, through which the 
pened with them as it often does in this world— % sunshine was streaming in warm splendor. A 
the sensitive and refined nature became uncon- ; > pile of purple velvet cushions lay within the 
sciously subject to the coarser and more selfish : deep embrasuse, and on these Henrietta placed 
one. The people said truly, Buckingham was her child, while she talked eagerly to the king. 
in fact sovereign of England, and so remained? Bessie Westburn, trembling with fright, and 
up to the time of his death, and out of that ; crimson with shame, watched them from the 
sprang one of the most terrible civil wars; distance. She knew that every word uttered 
known to history. 3 by the beautiful lips of the queen was one from 

_The king was anxious and thoughtful. He 3 which her maidenly pride shrunk; knew, also, 
had been hurried into this war with France by 3 that the king, who could see no fault in his 
the impetuous eagerness of the duke, and mis- ; favorite, might receive those words, even from 
givings of its justice and necessity had troubled $ his wife, with pain, if not incredulity. She 
him all the morning. When Henrietta Maria § watched them with a beating heart. What if 
had knocked at the cabinet door, and he heard $the king refused to listen, and the generous 
her animated voice, claiming admittance, the $ queen had evoked his displeasure in attempting 
anxious cloud left his face, and he stood up, in : to aid her! The thought made her faint with 
his grave, gentle way, to receive her. 3 terror. 

The queen came in, as a woman of humble: It seemed to Bessie as if the royal interview 
birth might thave done, with his child in her § would never end. The queen had evidently 
arms, and a smile—a rare thing on that mourn- } commenced it with great eagerness. Her counte- 
ful face—rewarded her motherly want of eti- } nance was bright with animation, her gestures 
quette. Henrietta Maria advanced toward him, : impetuous, though graceful. Charles listened, 
her * countenance full of animation. with his sedate features clearly defined against 
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the rich coloring of the glass. Once or twice 
he made slight gestures, either of protestation 
or surprise, but, except these, she could gather 
nothing of the effect Henrietta’s words were 


producing. He stood in apparent calmness, 


jeaning against the grained window-frame, look- 


ing down upon his wife. His dress of black 


velvet, and the broad collar of cardinal point, 


sembre in themselves, left his stately figure 
clearly defined against the gorgeous back- 
ground of colors. 
she gazed upon him; the glow of shame died 


from her face, and she forgot how deep was her $ 
interest in the conversation in a feeling of re- § 


verential sympathy for the man; for the face 
and figure of Charles Stuart appeared to her 


then—as it has gone down on canvas to later $ 


generations—-calm, sad, kingly, producing a 
thrill of awe. 

At length, the royal pair moved from the 
window, and came down the room. Bessie 


started, and Henrietta saw that the face she 
3 


had left warm with blushes was white and awe- 
stricken. Her own features were radiant, and 
she smiled brightly on the trembling girl. A 
glow of pleasure swept away the mournful ex- 
pression habitual to the king. He was pleased 
to see his wife happy—so well pleased that, for 
@ moment, he forgot the cause, and how much 
annoyance it might give him. 

“T am grieved,” he said, addressing Bessie, 
in his calm, gracious way, ‘‘much grieved, that 
any member of our court should have given you 
cause to seek redress or protection here; but 
rest assured that it both shall be given. 


of Buckingham is raising?” 


Bessie’s face was crimson in an instant, and 


she cast a half-reproachful look on the queen. 


Henrietta laughed, and blushed gracefully 


herself. 
‘“‘How did I know that?” she said. 


as ever held the sex in honor.” 


“Nay, if our queen is mistaken in this, you 
It 
will only make our task a little more difficult,” : 


have but to speak out, fair gentlewoman. 


Bessie held her breath as $ 


It 3 
seems that you have a relative, who is some- $ 
thing more than a cousin, in the army his Grace } 


“For 
those startled blushes mean nothing less. I 
forgot to tell his highness that this was only 
conjecture, and gathered rather from shy looks 
than words. Still, if I have betrayed too much, 
forgive me. It is scarcely modest for one woman 
to betray such secrets of another, though they 
are entrusted to as brave and true a gentleman 


455 
» but, spite of them, she smiled through the 
‘ blushes that had eeemed to reproach the queen. 
“I will not contradict what her majesty has 
been good enough to say,” she answered, with 
the frankness of a child. 
“‘Then you will not find it hard to give us the 
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$ young man’s name and his rank in the duke’s 
army?’ said the king, almost smiling at her 
\ confusion. 

: “It is Randal—Randal Oakley, sire: his 


mother was my father’s sister. She died when 


with us at the parsonage—that is why——” 

“Yes, I understand; but his rank?” 

“Sire, he is to be a captain.” 

“‘Tligh rank to start with,” observed the king, 
thoughtfully, ‘and given without influence too. 
; This looks ill.” 

Charles said this in an undertone, and walked 
once or twice up and down his cabinet, as if to 
; calm down the impression made upon him. The 
$ little prince, who had been forgotten in the re- 
, cess, now threw himself off the cushions, and, 
‘ creeping to the edge of the carpet that covered 
>the center of the floor, seized hold of Bessie’s 
; dress, and fondled it as a signal that he would 
‘be taken up. Bessie looked sweetly down upon 
; the royal boy, and then cast an appealing glance 
2 on the queen. 

“Yes, take him up,” was the cordial reply. 
S «See how content he is,” she added, drawing 
: the king’s attention to the child, who was press- 
ing Bessie’s cheeks between his plump hands, 
‘ quite regardless of the august presence he was 
Sin. 

Charles paused in his walk. Bessie and the 
child formed a lovely picture. He stood a mo- 
ment regarding it; then taking the queen’s hand 
‘ kissed it, and led her to the door. 

‘“‘Sire, you will not forget this man from the 
country who has been cast in prison?” she 
said, beaming her thanks upon him. 

‘Sweetheart, I will forget nothing,” he an- 
? swered, in a low voice, leaving his wife triumph- 
ant: first, because, in her kindness of heart, she 
loved to grant favors, and more especially be- 
cause she had been enabled to thwart her most 
powerful enemy. 

She gave Bessie Westburn every mark of 
favor in partiag. 

“Go back to my Lady Villiers,” she said; 
‘say nothing of your visit to the palace; fear 
nothing, but trust in the king.” 

Scarcely had the queen and Bessie Westburn 


said the king, very gently; for he pitied the: left the eabinet, when Charles summoned an 


young creature’s confusion. 


; officer of his guard and gave him some orders. 


Quick, grateful tears rose into Bessie’s eyes, $ After that Buckingham came in, frowuing, and 
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will not save its children from oppression, a sin 
worthy of imprisonment?” he said, in a deep so- 


evidently out of temper. His close familiarity , 
with the king had long before that time ren- $ 


dered him careless of self-control in the royal ‘ norous voice, that made the king start. «If not, 


puckin 


presence. So he strode into the cabinet with 
the imperious tread of a master. 


; why am I, a peaceable man, here in bonds?” 


To all ap- : 


pearance Charles took no heed of his ill-humor, : 


but commenced gravely on the business before 
them; Buckingham insisted that the French : 


envoy, then in London, should be promptly dis- 


missed, and Charles acquiesced, having already 
decided on the step in his mind. This gave the 
duke fresh assurance; he become positive, even ; 
dogmatical, till the swarthy red rose to his 
At last Buckingham stood 
up, and was drawing on his gloves when an ; 


master’s forehead. 


officer of the guards was announced. 


Charles, quietly; ‘sit down, your grace. 
the person your people took from the outward 
bound ship.” 

‘*What, Cromwell, your highness?” 

“Yes, Oliver Cromwell; 
under which he was committed, I think.” 

‘Cromwell, and ordered here. 
your highness ean endure his presence. He is 
a man of the lowest sort.” 

The blood mounted to Charles’ forehead some- 
what redly. Had Buckingham marked these 


signs, he would have been more cautions. 


S much grace. 











‘‘Because you are a seditionist, a malcon- 
tent, a fire-brand in the district which gave 
you birth,” answered Buckingham, sharply. 
‘‘T marvel that his highness can accord you so 
With my good-will, you should 


‘be sent hame with cropped ears and a slit in 


: that saucy tongue! 


: mildly ; 


99 


‘Pardon us, your grace,” said the king, 
‘“‘but angry words are not for the 






‘ . : 
, king’s presence.” 


: ° 
haughtily. 
“Tell him to conduct his prisoner hither, and 3 
remain with the guard in the ante-room,”’ said 2 
It is : 











‘Shall I withdraw, sir?” retorted the duke, 
‘“‘This man was my prisoner.” 
«Then we herewith release him from arrest, 
Having examined the charges against him with 
some care, we find nothing worthy of imprison- 


> ment, hardly of rebuke.” 


that is the name} 


I wonder that ; 


‘ continued Charles. 
Asi 


it was, Cromwell came in before he had time to $ 


speak again, 


which Buckingham consigned him. 
garments were in disorder; his hair uncombed; 
and the coarse features of his massive face, in 
losing their ruddy color, had become unplea- 
santly mottled. But his bearing possessed all 
the rude grandeur of conscious strength. It 
was ‘impossible to mistake him for an ordinary 
man, though he made no great demonstration, 
but stood before the king in sturdy quietude. 
He had recognized Buckingham, and his eyes 
That was all the 
indication of feeling that he exhibited. 

‘*You have been arrested, Oliver Cromwell,” 
said the king, with dignity, ‘‘because our king- 
dom is not rich enough to let brave men go out 
of it at will.” 

Cromwell turned his searching eyes from 
Buckingham to Charles in sullen wonder, but 
said nothing. He saw that the duke was as 
much astonished as himself, and scarcely able 
to conceal his rage. This prompted him to 
speak. 

‘Sire, is the attempt to leave a country which 


filled with smouldering fire. 





The lines in Cromwell’s rugged face softened. 
He moved a step forward as if impelled to kneel, 
but checked himself, simply bowing his head. 

The duke seemed thunderstruck, and stood 
near the king biting his lips with rage. 

“Tt is said that you have a rare talent for 
drilling soldiers, and considerable influence 
about Huntington, the place of your birth,” 
“Our kingdom has need 
of such men, and we would gladly have them 
for friends. If you have suffered some wrong 


Sin this arrest, let this prompt release atone for 
Oliver Cromwell, as he entered the presence ; 
of the king, did indeed seem of the class to ; 


His ill-kept § 


it; and the next time you take to the position 
of drilling men in arms, let it be in behalf of 
your king and country.” 

Cromwell’s face stirred with some noble feel- 
ing. He was about to answer when Bucking- 
ham broke in. 

“If the man had a spark of gentle breeding, 


>I should wonder your highness did not offer 


him a commission in my army; nothing but his 


$ churl’s blood, so far as I can see, saves me from 
3 it.” 
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“Churl’s blood!” retorted Cromwell, and his 
features lighted up with proud scorn. ‘When 
your ancestors, sir duke, were simple gentle- 
men, and, forsooth, that is not long ago, mine 
could feel the Stuarts blood in their veins with- 
out caring to boast of it.” 

Buckingham burst into a laugh and turned to 
the king. 

«Your notice, sire, has exalted this man right 
suddenly—allow me to retire. This scion of the 
royal Stuarts is out of place while Buckingham 
takes precedence of him.” 

“He says but the truth,” answered Charles, 
sternly. ‘By his mother’s side he does trace 
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THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 
* to the Stuarts, por I mee offer him , yoru it, all her behest no lady 0 of the court 
ie commission you speak of.” S would care to dispute lightly.” 

«Sire, I will not serve under his grace of ‘‘But, sire, the young lady’s own wishes may | 
fuckingham, or any other man who is not a: not point to this exaltation. She does not seem 
gldier.”’ ° ambitious.” 

The duke turned pale with rage. Charles § ‘* All women are moré or less ambitious, your 
yose and addressed Cromwell. ° grace.” 

“You will, perheps, think better of this. At’ «But has she been consulted?” 
wy rate, never forget soul and body your ser- ; Buckingham looked searchingly at the king, 
tices belong to the house you are linked with, $ anxious to fathom the meaning of his present 
tit is but by a single drop of blood. If some } conduct. 
yrong has been done you, we right it here and , “That is quite unnecessary—my wife desires 
wow. It were a happy thing for us if all evils; it. That should be reason enough for the young 
wuld be as promptly remedied.” 3 lady’s contentment.” 

Cramwell was greatly moved; some noble im-$ The duke became very restless. The cool 
julse prompted him to fall at the king’s feet, } persistence of the king filled him with inexpli- 
ad speak out plainly of the evils under which $ cable dread. His interview with Bessie West- 
ihe country groaned, and for which the people; burn had been so recent, and she was so com- 
ied their king responsible. It would have: pletely unused to the ways of a court, by no 
been well for the nation if he had done this— , means could she have found access to the king. 
rell for the unfortunate monarch whose execu-; Then be bethought himself of her presence in 
ier stood before him. But Charles made a: the court of his own palace, with a mask in her 
gsture of dismissal, and Cromwell went forth ; hand, leaning upon the arm of young Randal 
wut half-appeased. 3 Oakley. ‘At least, he shall suffer for this,” 

A strong thrill of pain ran through and ’ was the bitter thought that rose in his mind. 
trough Charles Stuart as Cromwell passed} ‘‘They shall not all escape me.” 
fom his sight. His face grew white, and he$ But the king spoke again quietly and firmly 
wuld hardly breathe. He arose and walked ; as before. 

i and down his cabinet, leaving the duke ‘‘There is also a young officer in one of your 
sanding alone, angry and frowning. Then { regiments named Randal Oakley.” 

(harles returned to his seat restored to him-; The duke started, clenched his teeth, and 
vif. He offered no explanation to Bucking- $ waited in burning rage. 

lam, but went on to the subject still resting ; “There is some love passage, I learn, be- 
m his mind. He was resolved to redeem his; tween this young officer and the gentlewoman 
promise to the queen, both in letter and spirit, ; we speak of. To-day I have made out his com- 
the more resolutely because Buckingham’s con- : mission in my own guards.” 

luct had been an outrage against his favor. $ ‘But, sire, he is ambitious and brave as a 

“There is another small matter that I wish: lion. I have promised that he shall follow me 
fo speak of,” he said, very firmly, but with a : to this war.” 
aietude that would have deceived a man less; ‘Very likely; but the king has need of a few 
thoroughly acquainted with him than the duke. $ brave men in England. We must not send them 
‘Your lady mother has a person in her house- sall with you. This Oakley I especially desire 
hold with whom the queen is greatly pleased. } to remain.” 

It is the young gentlewoman who met with a} The duke broke into a bitter laugh, so bitter 
little accident when we went on our last excur- : that the king looked gravely in his face for a 
ion down the.Thames. Pray inform my Lady? full minute. Buckingham shrunk under the 
Villiers that, at her majesty’s solicitation, 1 } steady glance, for it rebuked him to the soul. 

lave enrolled Mistress Elizabeth Westburn , “This is not a subject for bitterness or mirth. 
mong her majesty’s ladies.” ? Another exposure of the kind will surely sepa- 

“But, sire, this young person was placed : rate Charles Stuart and George Viiliers forever. 
inder my mother’s care by her father under} Remember the honor of every English woman, 
ery peculiar circumstances. I greatly doubt if} be she high or low, is under the protection of 
the can reconcile it with her conscience to part 3 her king.” 


‘ith her even to the queen.” 3 “I shall not be likely to forget that your 
“She must!” ° ‘ highness wishes me to think so; but I was not 


The king looked steadily into Buckingham’s $ 3 aware that the royal cabinet was a rendezvous 
fee till even nie _ eyes fell. ‘The queen 3 for distressed damsels.” 
Vou. XLIV.— 
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‘Hereafter it shall be found so; but this: bia eatin with a cry of welcome that made 
occasion must never arise again. Our inter-} } the house cheerful again. 
view is at an end, your grace.” “Barbara, my sweet cousin Barbara!” ¢ 
Charles arose. His air was so grand, his: claimed the young man, going forward with hj 
countenance so severe that Buckingham, for; hand extended and his face in a-glow. “By 
the first time, shrunk to his natural insignifi- { how pale you have grown, those eyes have be 
cance before him. With a sudden impulse of} come sadly large since I saw them.” 
dread, he sunk humbly upon one knee. ’ And Bessie, my sister? You bring us tid 
“‘Do I depart burdened by your displeasure, } ings of her, I know, Randal?” questioned Bar 
generous master?” ‘ bara, brightening out of the pensive mood tha 
Charles looked down upon him with sadness { ‘ had become habitual to her, and clinging to hey 
rather than anger in his eyes. <A thousand : : cousin’s hand with a welcome that thrilled bacy 
youthful memories came to his heart crowding ; to his heart. 
back the fault that had offended him. Then, } “The best and brightest, cousin Barbara 
with benign forgiveness, he extended his hand ; She is maid of honor to the queen; and bea, 
for the duke to kiss. > you guess what all this means?” he cried 
Buckingham pressed it to his lips, and, with } glancing down at his military costume, whic! 
& lowly gesture of reverence, left the cabinet, } was enlivened by the crimson and gold sear 
feeling that his master still lived in the king of: which Bessie had given him as her first love 
England. token. 
sala > Tt is a beautiful dress, and you wear it likg 
a prince, Randal; but what does it mean?” 
“It means, uncle, and you also, sweet cousi 
—it means that I, Randal Oakley, am a captai 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Some weeks after these events, a young man 
dressed as an officer of the royal guards rode} in his majesty’s guards.” 
up from the highway to the rectory of Knowl- The rector clasped is hands in joyful sur 
Ash, and, instead of halting before the main prise. Barbara stood speechless, the news had 
entrance, urged his fine chestnut horse up to? taken away her breath; but the old house ser 
the study window, and, bending forward, iooked 3} yant threw up her arms and called out, 
in. The rector was there as usual pondering ‘Blessed be the Lord, the lad is a great sol 
over his books with the sweet thoughtful gravity ¢ dier, and my ewe lamb belongs to the queen's 
natural to his face brooding there still; for the own household. From this day of glad tiding 
good man gave so little thought to the outer} I am ready to die, having seen joy enough.” 
world, that its cares could scarcely be said to} The rector sat down and leaned upon the teble 
touch him. } this great news had taken away his strength. 

The house had been very still, and, toacer-} Barbara lifted her arm to the young officer's 
tain extent, desolate since the departure of } shoulder, and would have kissed him as of old 
Randal and Bessie—so still that even a slight } but that he had grown out of her reach. 
noise was enough to arouse the rector from his} ‘And how did this great court advancemen 
occupation. He looked up as the mellow tramp ; come about?” inquired the uncle, at last, throw 
of hoofs disturbed the grass beneath his win-{ ing off his astonishment in a deep breath. 
dow, saw a tall young officer looking in upon} ‘It was Bessie, uncle, her wonderful grace 
‘ him, and arose in dismay. sand beauty has done everything. The quee 

“Uncle, do you not know me?” ealled out } sent to my Lady Villiers and took my cousi 
Randal, in his clear, eager voice, and, pressing ; away to Whiteball, where she is treated like 
his horse close to the open casement, he placed $ princess; my commission in the guards came 
one foot on the sill, and vaulted into the room; the same day. At first I was sorry, because it 
before the rector could recover from his asto- ; disappointed me of the war; but Bessie was s0 
nishment. i Joyful over it that I gave in.” 

‘Have I changed so much as that, uncle?” ‘And you have taken a long journey to tell 

‘““Why, Randal, my son—my sister’s own} us this, kind, good lad?” exclaimed the rector, 
child, is it possible? Can it, indeed, be you in } holding out his hand in order to give a double 
person? Barbara, Barbara!” welcome. 

Two doors opened at the same instant. One} ‘For—for that and other matters,” answered 
from the entrance hall, through which Barbara } Randal, coloring crimson. ‘‘ Before I go, uncle, 
Westburn came in breathless haste; the other } I— —I have a great, very great favor to ask o 
from the kitchen, from which the old house- $ ‘ you and Barbara.” 
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“Well, my good lad, it is granted.” 

“Do not speak without due thought, uncle, 
for, if you retract, it will make me the most 
whappy wretch that lives. Don’t look so asto- 
jished—don’t be frightened, uncle; but I have 
wme to ask if you will give me Bessie for a 
yife!”” 

The rector lifted his white hands in dismay. 

“What? You, Randal, a lad, and Bessie a 
pere child? Do not ask it!” 

“But I am two-and-twenty, uncle.” 


“You? No, no!” 
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answer enough. The old house servant, who 


‘had been looking through the half-closed door, 
retreated into her own domain, and, with her 
arms folded on the kitchen-dresser, sobbed out 


her joy in a great fit of crying. 
‘‘Barbara,” he said, in the mellow gladness 


‘ of his content, ‘‘you and my uncle must come 
‘up to London, their majesties will have it so. 
: It is a royal command; for we are to be married 
‘ in the palace, and no one but Bessie’s own father 
Sis to perform the ceremony.” 


“Indeed, he is father,” pleaded Barbara, § 
rough a gush of joyful tears; ‘‘and my sister $ 


is of ‘proper age.” 
“What, Randal twenty two, and she of mar- 


The rector sat down breathless, looking at 
his nephew in bewildered silence. Then his 
face brightened, and he drew a deep sigh. 

‘«Nephew, tell me,” he questioned, innocently, 


: “tell me if his highness has chanced to read my 


? Oh, me! how time cheats us $ 


“But you will give her to me, uncle?” 


°so0 much grace. 


jaded the, young soldier, throwing the force \ 
> answered Randal; ‘‘*but when I was summoned 


a warm heart into his voice. ‘The king 


ave me permission to ask, and her highness : 


promises @ dower for Bessie, which is a great 


jindness, though we could do without much $ 


noney, loving each other so well.” 


The rector seemed struck with a sudden: 
: marriage.” 


fought. He arose from his seat, and began 
lo pace the room in sudden perturbation. 
“Money, money!” he muttered. ‘* Why, Ran- 
tal, you will have enough of that! Did I never 
ll you that your father left an estate, in the 


sermon that he overwhelms me and mine with 
It was a secret, but I sent it 
up to London for publication.” 

“T cannot tell you of my own knowledge,” 


to the royal presence, before my journey here, 
the king spoke of you as one whose loyalty and 
talent were well known to him.” 

‘‘My daughter,” said the rector, “we will go 
up to London, and be present at my children’s 


That evening, Barbara and Randal strolled 


: toward the ruins, talking together. They came 
\ to the old font, and Barbara sat down on a frag- 
‘ ment of rock in its shadow. 


North country, which was to fall to you when : 
voice, ‘have you anything to tell me of him?” 


you became of age to comprehend the value of 
worldly Yiches? 


It had escaped my mind. I} 


iid not know that you had twenty-two years $ 
wer your head, and can scarcely comprehend } 


it now. 
gave you the first lesson in your Latin grammar. 


Why, it seems but yesterday that 1: 
; deepest shadow. 


Dear, dear! how the world is slipping from un- ; 


der our feet! 
tess, Randal; touching the estate, I mean?” 
“Can'I forgive you, uncle? 


Can you forgive my forgetful- : 


‘*Randal,” she said, in a low, constrained 


Rondal was silent a moment: then he an- 
swered.her, with tender frankness, 

‘“‘Yes, Barbara. He is married.” 

She did not speak, but drew back into the 
Randal saw this and went on. 

‘‘He was about to emigrate for the new world. 
I was so unfortunate as to arrest him in the 


; attempt, but he came to no harm.” 


What care I for ° 


gold or landed estates so long as you give me : 


Bessie. 


Besides, we have no time to think of ° 


such matters while their majesties have need of $ 


Us. 
true Englishman belongs to his sovereign, body 
and estate.” 

The rector arose and took his nephew’s hand. 

“My son, you are a veritable Englishman, 
ind I honor you.” 

Randal lifted the rector’s white hand to his 
lips. His fine face glowed, his voice trembled. 

“And your daughter? You will not refuse 
me?” 

The good man laid his disengaged hand in 
benediction on that stately young head. It was 


While faction increases in the land, every 5 


Barbara arose from the shadow of the font, 
and stood up with her marble face in the moon- 
light. It was resplendent with sybilline inspi- 
ration. 

“The king should have left him free to go,” 


‘she said, as if speaking to some one afar off. 
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“The great new world is not too large for his 
idea.” 

She shivered, either from deep feeling or from 
cold, as the words left her lips, then quietly 
withdrew into the house. 

The next day Randal’s jeurney back to Lon- 
don commenced. 

Since their preferment, Randal and Bessie 
Westburn had seen but little of their first 
patron, the duke of Buckingham; for he hed 
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aanii at once on his warlike oupediiion ; was in splendid am that dene She was 
against France, and, after five months of ignoble § woman of no common intellect, and felt assure 
defeat, came back disgraced in the eyes of the : : that all this warlike tumult would but lead } 
whole nation, but still powerful in the king’s : enemy into deeper discredit with the natiog 
friendship. The popular hate had found time, g But for this conviction, it is doubtful if g} 
during his fruitless absence, to concentrate its $ would have appeared in the royal balcony, th 
violence against him, and when he departed a $ day, to grace his departure. 
second time, in command of fresh troops, and | However unpopular a public man may bg 
more abundant resources, the whole nation ‘ < give him the power to provide a display for th 
seemed to heave him from its bosom in disgust. ; : people and he is sure to have hosts of followers 
While these warlike preparations were in pro- é and plenty among them who will contribu 
gress, Randal Oakley’s marriage was delayed; $ noise and tumult enough to pass for enth 
but when the duke was ready to leave London $ siasm. Besides, a military display is sure { 
a second time, surrounded with almost royal N arouse the multitude, let its object be popula 
pomp, and while his fleet lay at Portsmouth, $ or not. Thus it happened that the streets 
waiting for a fair wind, the court found leisure } London were thronged when Buckingham rod 
to think of something besides battalions and 3 ; > through them with the vanguard of his troop 
fleets of war-ships. ° The king, who had decided to give his expedi 
The queen, whose hatred of the favorite was tion the eclat of his special approbation, rod 
so intense that his very presence in London by his side, and with him followed a train 
made her restive, began to assume her natural } courtiers that, in going out as a royal escort 
cheerfulness, and, among other things, remem- in fact endorsed Buckingham. If this wasi 
bered the wedding feast that had been promised ; tentional, the desired effect was certainly pro 
to her favorite maid of honor; for Begsie’s 3 duced, and the procession was in all respects 
bright, beautiful character had won its way { success. 
to the royal heart, and Henrietta Maria loved} Never had the great personal beauty of th 
the young girl not alone for her own noble S veyal favorite been more grandly displaye 
qualities, but because she had given her the } His dress of purple velvet slashed with blac 
means of a signal triumph over her arch- } was scarcely visible about the bosom, from th 
enemy. ’ broad collar and jeweled orders that flashe 
Buckingham had heard of this intended mar- ; back the sun with every movement of the milk 
riage from his mother, but he had come too near } white horse that was inspired to a thousan 
losing favor with Charles for any attempt at in- } graceful caprices from the martial music th: 
terference, though his defeat in that quarter: heralded his progress. The king, who rodeb 
was bitter humiliation, and a cause of more $ his side, in his usual dress of black velvet, wit 
persistent hostility to the queen. only the star and ribbon to distinguish him 
With so much active dislike between these $ seemed proud of the superior magnificence o 
two persons, it was wonderful to see how com- $ his favorite, and was constantly addressing hi 
pletely the courtesies of life were kept up be- in a gracious fashion, that the world might se 
tween them in the face of the world. When $ how little his late military misfortunes ha 
Buckingham marched his troops out of Lon- $ affected him in his sovereign’s estimation. 
don, accompanied by the king, who gave eclat Thus, with the flower of the English nobilit 
to the occasion by his presence, Henrietta Maria $ in his train, escorted by royalty, and with troop 
appeared at an open balcony, surrounded by the $ following him in battalions, the favorite ad 
most beautiful of her ladies, and arrayed with : vanced in sight of the queen’s balcony. Scarf 
more than ordinary magnificence; but she man-? of scarlet and azure, handkerchiefs and fai 
aged with herself two objects that would be $ white hands fluttered out from the balcony, 4 
most annoying to the man she had ostensibly ‘the cavalcade approached. But it was notice 
come forth to honor. Bessie Westburn, young, $ that the queen stood proudly up, regarding th 
blooming, and beautiful as a Hebe, stood directly $ courtly throng with bright, flashing eyes, an’ 
behind her, and among the gentlemen who occu- § took no pains to conceal their scorn, even whet 
pied a place nearer the window was Randal Oak- : the king looked up and smiled upon her. Buck 
ley, of the guards, an unusual distinction to one : 2 ingham was compelled to lift his eyes in salut 
of his rank, and one which Buckingham was : 
sure to receive as a premeditated insult. officer standing near her, the sudden rage i 
Between dislike of Buckingham and womanly } his countenance made the queen’s heart lea 
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love for the beautiful maid of honor, her majesty : with exultation. She had found a way to wount 





ing, but when he saw Bessie and the young 
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in even at the last moment. Ww hile the troops ; 
re defiling under her balcony, she whispered 
Bessie, 
“Now, pretty one, that he has carried his 
rmless war trumpet out of ear-shot, the 
tience of our young captain of the guard 
sll be rewarded. Three evenings after this, 
will have a wedding that shall outshine all 
isin bravery.” 
“But my father, my sister, your highness?” 3 
aded Bessie, carrying the smiles she could 
t help off in blushes. 
“Go to your apartment, child, and see what 
gi will find there.” 
Bessie left the balcony, and hurried to her 
om, breathless with vague expectation. She 
yind her father and Barbara there. 
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; checked his horse bliin and wheeled it 
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Meantime the Duke of Buckingham proceeded § 


ohis way to Portsmouth. 
je queen’s balcony, Bessie had remarked that 


As he passed under $ 
¢ the stone floors. 


Broadbent, the page who had been so kind to 3} 
et, was in the crowd of persons that followed 


im, and close to the page was a person of even 


ess note, whose position among the nobles sur- ; 


prised her. It was Felton, the dark, silent man, 
sho ever followed the page like his shadow. 
These two persons kept their places near the 


8 


2 arose 


in front of his seeming master. His lips were 
white then, and his eyes heavy. 

“When?” he said. 

‘As he goes on board the ship.” 

‘‘That will be day after to-morrow. Promise 
me not to attempt it before then.” 

‘I do promise! Revenge like mine can wait.” 

Felton wheeled his horse into position, and 
rode on without speaking another word. 

Buckingham entered Portsmouth at the head 
of his army at nightfall. Preparations had 
been made for his reception in the low stone 
’ house, at which he had sojourned before. Being 
a man of luxurious habits, he occupied the only 
one as a din- 
ing-room, the other as his bed-chamber. The 
rude walls of these two rooms had been lined 
with rich draperies, and carpets stretched over 


two available rooms in the house: 


In all these preparations Jolin 
Felton was unusually active. His master, with 
3uckingham’s other attendants, occupied a 
smaller dwelling across the street, but he slept 
on a settle in the kitchen of the stone house. 
In the night, all was still, this man 
from his settle and began to write on the 


when 


° blank leaf of a book which had been left on the 


luke, after the king and his train separated $ 
themselves from the military cavalcade and re- § 


turned to London. 
guar about this man. He controlled his horse 3 
vith nervous fitfulness, his black eyes were 


There was something sin- § 


8 


‘ 
‘ 
S 


goomy with smouldering fire, which flashed ; 


1p fiercely now and then, 
after 
, these two men conversed in 


0 his whole face. All along the march, 
the king left them 
low voices, 
heard them. As they drew near Portsmouth, 
the discourse became more earnest. 

aid Felton. 
No power shall keep me back!” 


“And you are fully resolved?” s 
“Fully. 
“But you will be taken.” 
“Be it 0,” answered the page. 
“And executed.” 
“Yes, [ could not escape. They will cut me 
down then and there. It is my best hope.” 
“You believe it patriotic to kill this man?” 
“All England will be grateful for it.” 
“And he was your enemy?” 
Insult, out- } 
rage, ruin he has hurled upon me and mine!” 
Broadbent’s eyes struck fire, and his lips : 
turned whitely old as he spoke. 


“My bitter, relentless enemy. 


giving a wild look 3 
safter Buckingham left London, she gave a 


§ 
N 
g 


watching vigilantly that no one} 


He seemed to study every word before 
Then he tore away the leaf Wnd 
fastened the paper in the crown of his hat, mut- 


table. 
he wrote it. 


tering to himself. 
“There shall be no doubt that it was me, 
” 


John Felton.” After this he slept soundly. 


Henrietta Maria kept her word. Three nights 
right 


art- 


such pomp 


regal entertainment in her own private ap 
ments at the palace; and there, amid 
as the young people had never dreamed of in 


‘their quiet country home, Randal and Elizab 


’ Westburn were married. 


The rector of Kn 


Ash performed the ceremony, which was 


dered august by, the royal presence. 


The ceremony was over, and its so 


was passing away under the smiles ani! 


Sful gayety of 
‘ officer of 


s 


the wedding guests, w 
and in 


Ports- 


the court entered hurriedly, 


a low voice announced a courier from 


‘mouth. 


Felton turned } 


his eyes on those locked features and said no } 
‘from the duke, and our good friends here shall 


more. He knew expostulation was vain. 
But few words passed these persons after 


that till they reached Portsmouth. Here Felton } 


The king was in splendid humor that night. 
The cheerfulness of his wife—the smiling hap- 
’ piness around him had a magnetic effect upon 
his sensitive nature. 

‘‘Let the courier come in hither,” he said, 


aloud. ‘We can expect nothing but good news 


> share it with us.” 


The courier entered the room almost as the 
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king was speaking. He was greatly agitated; 
his garments were dusty; on his forehead stood 
great drops of moisture. 


drew back. Something in the man’s face startled 
him; this strange fear expressed itself in his 
Voice. 

“‘Well, sir, your news?” 

‘Sire, the Duke of Buckingham is dead!” 

There had been a pleasant bustle of expecta- 
tion in the rooms before this: but now they 
were still as a sepulchre. 
agitation; his queen grew white with terror, 


The king shook with 


for the instant she felt like Buckingham’s mur- 
derer, remembering how she had hated him. 

‘‘Dead!” repeated the king, hoarse with agi- 
tation. ‘‘Dead, and how?” 

‘‘Sire, he was murdered—stabbed to the 
heart while going in to breakfast; the assassin 
gave himself up. 
found in his hat. 


A written confession was 
His name is John Felton.” 


The king had been growing deadly pale while $ 


the man was speaking. When all was told, he 
made a gesture that no one should follow him, 


and went into his cabinet. Those who stood 


without to guard the door, heard moans and 3 


such sobs of passionate grief as only the stout 
hearts of men can utter or suppress. 


On the same evening, and almost at the same $ 


5S 


hour that the courier brought his sad news to ¢ 


London, a horseman rode up the steep hill on 


which Wolf-Crag stood and dismounted at the $ 


entrance, leaving his horse dusty, panting, and 
covered with foam, to roam about the court if 
he had the strength. The horseman gave a sig- 
nal, and the ponderous door fell back, leaving 
a free passage into the hall, and up the broad 
staircase and into the apartments usually occu 


pied by the Countess of Somerset. Some fifteen 


When he flung him- : 
self at the king’s feet, Charles unconsciously : 


FLOWERS. 


3 standing in the middle of her bower-chambe 
 half-dressed, and with her hair falling doy, 
° her shoulders in great glossy curls, as was i) 
: fashion among the noblemen and fops aboy 
She was thin and pal 
as he had never seen her before; her eyes wer 
large and darkling with protracted terror. §) 
uttered a faint cry of alarm when her husbap 


‘court in that region. 


came in, and, without looking to see who j 
was, attempted to conceal some male garment 
that lay scattered on the floor. 

“‘Lady Somerset, my wife. Is it indeed you” 

She recognized the voice, gathered the robg 
but half-adjusted up to her bosom, and camg 
forward. 

“It is done! My Lord Buckingham is dead 
But, alas! it was not my hand that killed him.” 

The earl stood for a moment gazing upon her 
with something of the old terror in his face, 
His wife laid her hand on his arm. 

‘‘He is finished!” she said, ‘‘struck throug) 
the heart with Felton’s dagger; the faithful 
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’ creature stepped in between me and our foe.” 
‘And Felton?” 

The countess began to shiver. 

“Do not speak of him. We have bought our 
: revenge and England's deliverance at a terrible 
cost.” 

The countess went into her chamber, as she 
spoke, and it was long before she came out 
again. 

That night a man was taken out from the 
vaults under Wolf-Crag, and brought blind- 
$folded into the great hall. He was mounted 
2 on a fresh, strong horse, and one of the ear!’s 
; servitors rode by his side, at a brisk pace, 
° through the darkness which was intense, till 
a gleam of gray in the east admonished him 
Then he unbound the 


§ 
$ 


? that his task was done. 


minutes after, the earl, who had come in from man on a broad, open moor, gave him money, 
® lonely walk, saw the horse roaming wearily ; and, putting spurs to his own horse, left the 
around the court, recognized it, and went hastily } unhappy man, who had been a prisoner so long, 


toward his wife’s 
When he flung open the door, he 


apartments. 
found her 


EASTER 


AND ye have come, sweet Resurrection whisper 
Dear children of the new and glowing years: 

Pure innocents! The Spring's first happy lispers, 

Beaming your smiles up through the April tears. 


Types of the Resurrection, beauteous flowers, 
From the dear spots I love so far away, 

Blending your fragrance with these home-sick hours, 
And making holy all my thoughts to-day. 


God blest and beautiful! my trembling lips are pressing 
These regal flowers from hands I love so well— 


$to make the best of his way into the world 


> . 
: again. 


FLOWERS. 


Hands which have held mine own with fond caressing, 
With words which baunt me like a memory-bell. 


; But ye will die, while thonghts that you have brought me 

§ Will circle ever ‘round Eternal Thought; 

§ And the meek lesson which thy life hath taught mo, 
Will be unfaded when ye are forgot. 


Out from the Winter of my life are bursting 
$ Suds rich and fadcless with immortal bloom; 
$ All that for which the earth-bound soul is thirstirg, 
, Sheds back its glory o’er the darkened tomb. 
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LOVE 


BY 


ROSALIE 


AND TEMPER. 


GRAY. 


FrepEerick Wituis, like many more of his ; however, were soon dissipated, as the girls sur- 


unfortunate race, was not blessed with a super- 
juity of money; in order, therefore, to com- 
plete his professional education, he turned his 
sitention to that never failing source for poor 
sudents—school-teaching; and, having, with 
sssumed gravity, gone through the petty ex- 
mination, answering the stereotyped questions 
pot him by the self-important committee to 
his own credit, and their satisfaction, he was 
solemnly pronounced capable of taking charge 
of the district school in the village of Cherry 
Hill. 

In the morning of the day on which the new 


s 


veyed him with the utmost composure, then, 
bidding him ‘*Good-morning,”’ coolly took their 
seats, leaving him blushing, and coughing, and 


‘ seeking to regain his self-possession. Provoked 
, 


N 


¢ 
s 
\ 


session opened, he entered the building appro- ; 


priated to educational purposes, and, with a 


yawn, he established himself at the window to 
watch the arrival of his future ‘‘nuisances,” as 
he privately termed them. Children of all sizes, 
ages, and genders—some neatly dressed, and 
some unwashed and unkempt—burst into the 


shool-room, and glared eagerly at the new: 


teacher, evidently anxious to glean from his 
face whether he were one who could be easily 
imposed upon. Our hero, thinking it necessary 
lo sustain the dignity of his post, and wishing 
‘9 impress the youthful minds of his pupils 
with a due sense of his importance, frowned 
fiercely upon them, much to their disappoint- 
ment. 


“Hang it!” he exclaimed, mentally. ‘Are 


3 
s 
Ss 


: pered young one. 


at having been betrayed into making this un- 
teacher-like beginning, he recalled his scowl, 
and proceeded to open school by thumping 
vigorously on the desk with a heavy ruler, 
which performance was intended to suggest to 
all miscreants, that talking and noise were to 
cease and the work of the day begin. 

Mr. Frederick Willis had never been noted 
for an overstock of patience. When he was an 
infant in long clothes, a nurse who came in the 
evening, made her escape the next morning be- 
fore breakfast, declaring that ‘‘nothing could 
tempt her to take care of such an awful tem- 
” And the said temper seemed 


to have been on-the increase ever since. He was 


‘ quite aware of his infirmity, but he had Well- 


s 


s 


nigh made up his mind that it was past cure. 
His generous disposition, and his frank, off 
hand manners, could scarcely fail to secu 
friends, and he had concluded that his tem; 

was an 
must bear, in consideration of his good quali- 


annoyance With which his companions 


ties; and as to marriage, he had decided to 


‘ select for his wife one so sweet in her disposi- 


these young shavers, and those great, tall fel- ‘ 


lows, all they can give a man to practice upon? 
Think they might have thrown in a few pretty 
girls, by way of helping one along, and giving 
afellow something to think about.” 


Just then he espied, coming up the hill, a; 


group arrayed in crinoline, and it was with a 
great degree of satisfaction that he watched 
them coquettishly shaking their curls, and snap- 


$ tion that she would endure patiently his out- 


Of 


this would 


bursts and still be charmed with him. 
course, he never doubted but that 
be practicable, and that the woman whom he 
should honor by choosing would willingly say, 
«¥es.” 

This temper was by no means a convenient 
accompaniment to Mr. Willis, in his new office 


‘of school-teacher, and the bright, crimson spot 


ping their bright eyes over the evidently-.inte- ; 


resting topic they were discussing. Wishing 
fo appear as dignified as possible for the re- 
ception of this fresh importation, he turned his 
back upon the window, and hastily ran his fin- 


gers through his hair, making it stand up more 


fiercely than ever, and wondered if the girls 
2 


would feel any diffidence in regard to encounter- 
ing a strange teacher. Jiis doubts, on this point, 


s 
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r 
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r 
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on his cheek would frequently betray the strug- 
gle he had in suppressing it. 

The first recess came, and our hero left the 
deserted school-room and took a solitary stroll 
among the trees whose shade sheltered groups 
of his pupils. 
attracted by the sound of merry voices, and 


Presently his attention was 


the following words, uttered not far from him, 
fell upon his ear: 
“So, then, Elsie, you don’t like our new 


teacher?” 
463 





464 LOVE AND TEMPER. 

“Like him? No, he is too bashful to suit my ; amused herself by whispering to a tall youth 
taste. Why, did you notice him when we came of about her own age, who sat near her, anj 
in? He was blushing like a school-boy. He ; listening with the greatest attention to his re. 
wouldn’t dare to undertake to make us do any-$ plies. Whereupon Mr. Willis made the dis. 
thing we didn’t chose to do. I like to see a’ covery, that it was exceedingly improper for 
man who feels his own importance, and makes : boys and girls not to be as far apart as pos. 
others feel it too.” ‘sible, and he immediately rearranged the seats, 

Mr. Willis walked on, muttering to himself, } Not yet discouraged, Elsie took to wandering 
‘‘Saucy minx! She shall see whether I will : off with the tall youth, at recess, and pinning 
dare to make her do what she doesn’t choose!” © flowers in his button-hole; while he, in his turn, 
And at the same time he remembered that this 3 delighted with these marks of favor from the 
same Elsie was the possessor of a pair of great } fascinating beauty, bestowed upon her every 


black eyes, which had been tormenting him possible attention. Mr. Willis now became 
sadly during the morning. ‘aware that a gross impropriety existed in the 

“There is nothing like breaking in these ; boys and girls associating together during play 
girls,’” he continued, to that indefatigable list- ; hours. “It was making the girls rude,” he 
ener—himself. ‘It is the only way to get? thought, and he accordingly appointed separate 


along with them, and they like it.” hours, very much to the dissatisfaction of all 


: 
He rang the bell for his afternoon session, ‘concerned. But the black eyes continued to do 
with the energy of a man who is resolved to ; their mischief in our hero’s brain, frequently 
have his own way; and as the scholars came {turning his Latin into Greek, and causing him 
in, he coolly remarked, ’ to work out the strangest answers to his mathe- 
“I wish to give you young ladies different } matical problems. 
seats, for I find that there is too much whisper-} A good-looking and agreeable young man is 
ing when you are all together. Mizz Lanetcn, ; by no means an every-day affair in a country- 
you will sit here, if you please.” ’ village; he is usually received as a prize, and 
The great black eyes were raised to his in: cordially welcomed to the very heart of what- 
astonishment, and Miss Laneton answered, de- { ever society may exist there. Thus it was with 
murely, ‘‘I like my old seat better.” ; our friend, Mr. Willis. Wherever he went, be 
“TI believe that I am the teacher,” was the found papas ready to converse with him upon 
reply, given in such a firm, decided manner, } the subject of the crops, and the state of the 
that even Elsie no longer dared to disobey. country ; mammas were loquacious about house- 
She felt that she had found her match, and she } keeping, and especially in regard to the talents 
took the seat assigned her. That the pretty red $ of their respective daughters in this branch; 


vs . . > : . . 
lips were ponting, and the black eyes flashing; : while the daughters themselves smiled their 
N 


that the jetty curls were thrown saucily back, § sweetest, looked their prettiest, and talked in 
while the small foot tapped the floor in ill-sup- } their most animated strain for him, Elsie among 


pressed impatience, did not at all lessen Mr. {the rest. It is true that she would tease him 


Willis’ interest in his tormentor. ; whenever the opportunity offered, but those 

‘Well, Elsie,” was the exclamation of her great black eyes could not help betraying that 
friends, as they wended their way home, that $ another feeling, besides that of mischief, lurked 
afternoon, ‘‘don’t you think our teacher has} in their saucy depths. Mr. Willis discovered it 
improved on his bashfulness?” ‘with exultation, and it found’ an answering 
she replied. ‘I'll not: chord in his own heart. Te prudently re- 
give him an opportunity to conquer me again, $ solved, however, not to commit himself until 


‘*Exasperating man!’ 


though I’m resolved to torment him to death.” % he had thoroughly tested the temper with which, 

Happy it was for the object of this remark ° if it proved satisfactory, he had made up bis 
that he remained in blissful ignorance of the} mind to trust limself through life. Our friend 
fate in store for him. ° Frederick had not yet reached the age when 

After the opening we have mentioned, school $ Young says a man suspects himself a fool. We 
progressed with what would seem to a casual$ may therefore the more easily pardon him for 
observer comparative tranquillity; but seeming é falling into the error of supposing that he was 
is not always reality, and Mr. Willis felt that $a second Solomon. His mental reasoning upon 
it was anything but tranquil. Elsie passed her? the momentous subject which was occupying 
time in concocting little quiet schemes of mis- } his thoughts, had it been put in words, would 
chief, and her preceptor employed his brain in 3 have run very much in this style: ‘‘T love Elsie 
devising means to circumvent her. First she ° well enough to marry her, and I have no doubt 
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that she has a very sweet temper; still I never $ 
have seen it particularly tried, and unless it is 
as I think, we never can live together, with my 
quick, impatient disposition. If we marry, she 
rill have much to bear from me through life; 
for 1 am frequently hasty and unreasonable. I 
vill give her a trial now, and if she proves sub- 
nissive and yielding, I will become engaged to 
ber immediately; but if I have been mistaken 
in my impression of her, it is best for us both 
that I should know it at once.” 

Having laid his plans, with the coolness and 
deliberation of a general, he proceeded to put 
them in execution. The time chosen was while 
school was in full session; the history class 
was reciting, and Mr. Willis put the question: 

“In what year did Henry the Eighth ascend 
the throne, Miss Laneton?” 

“In 1509,” replied Elsie. 
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“No answering out of order, if you please,” § 
returned the teacher, impatiently. 

“But you addressed the question to me, Mr. $ 
Willis; you called me by name.” 

“If I make a mistake in the name, that is no $ 
reason for your breaking the rules and answer- 
ing out of turn. You must lose your place in 
the class, Miss Laneton, for disorder; you will § 
take your place at the foot.” 
“st 


was your mistake, not mine; and it is no more : 


“{ shall not,” replied Elsie, with spirit. 


than just that I should retain my present place.” 3 

‘Miss Laneton,” thundered the teacher, ‘you 3 
will do as I tell you, or else take your books and 
go home.” 

“T will take my books and go home,” replied 
Elsie; and, with flashing eyes, and burning 
cheeks, she left the school. 

Mr. Willis felt 
A slight exhibition of temper on the part of ; 


astonished and bewildered. 


Elsie, betrayed, perhaps, by a quivering lip, 
and flushed cheek, he had thought possible—a 
flood of tears he was fully prepared for—and : 
he thought how he would compensate for the $ 
pain he inflicted by the awoval he intended 
to make; but that she should set his authority 
completely at defiance—that she should actually $ 
leave his school, and thus cut herself off from $ 
all chance of meeting him again—he had never : 
for one moment considered to be among the: 
possibilities. 

“Well,” he thought, as he glanced at her 
vacant seat, ‘it is all for the best. Two such 
tempers as hers and mine could never exist ? 
together, without making their owners miser- : 
able. I am glad I made the trial.” : 

But was he, in his inmost heart, glad? Could $ 
he have had the opportunity over again, is it 
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Sing that ‘sister was very busy, 
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° be excused.” 
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R. 464 
quite certain that he would have used it in the 
same way? However this may be, Mr. Willis 
was the victim of a feeling of restlessness dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, and at night he 
made the discovery that sleep was not always 
attainable. He wondered how Elsie felt, and 
he fancied her pining away to a mere shadow, 
ar taken down suddenly with brain-fever. He 
started nervously at every noise, and imagined 
that it was some one come to tell him that Elsie 
was calling for him in the wildness of delirium, 
and that he must come to her immediately. But 
no such messenger came, and he was one even- 
ing aroused from his revery by the sound of 
merry voices passing his window, and, upon 
looking out, he recognized Elsie, chatting gaily 
to her companions. The clear light of the moor 
revealed to him that the rose on her cheek was 
as fresh, and the eye as bright, as on that first 
day when he had stood blushing before the mis- 


: chievous beauty. 


«Fickle piece!” was his mental ejaculation. 


’ “She is not worth caring for, if her feelings are 


not deeper than this.” 
But, somehow, this exclamation didn’t en- 


$ tirely console him. ‘‘Suppose she were sorry,” 


he thought, ‘show was she going to make it 
, 


3 known to him, while he kept away from her?’ 
; And he accordingly resolved to give her an 


early opportunity of proving her penitence by 
calling upon her; he would choose a time when 
other visitors were not likely to be present, that 


‘ the interview might be less embarrassing. 


It was with nervously twitching fingers that 


> Frederick Willis tied his cravat, on the follow- 
‘ ing afternoon, previous to making the important 
: call. With a beating heart, which he would not 
’ have acknowledged to himself, he inquired if 


Miss Laneton were in, and, upon being an- 


° swered in the affirmative, he seated himself in 


the drawing-room, and impatiently awaited her. 


’ He was not detained long; for in a few minutes 


a younger member of the family appeared, say- 
and wished to 


This was a reception which our hero had not 
anticipated, and with no very enviable feelings 
he wended his way homeward. Elsie’s conduct 
in school he had magnanimously come to regard 
as a girlish outbreak of vexation, which was 
probably repented of as soon as the feeling of 
anger had subsided; but that she should actually 
refuse to receive him, when he was displaying 
such a forgiving spirit toward her, was entirely 
beyond his comprehension. It was of no use, 
however, to try longer to persuade himself that 
he was indifferent to her, or that he could, at 
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LOVE 


will, Ried a dig lineament of that face, 
which was ever present to him. He had been 
repulsed in seeking a reconciliation, and his 
pride was humbled; but not one iota of his 
love for her had abated. He even began to 


suspect that he might have been in the wrong, ¢ 


and he wrote a note, acknowledging his error, 


and asking forgiveness; but the epistle was re- : 


turned to him unopened. 


“The high-spirited little beauty!” he ex- 


claimed. ‘She shall yet acknowledge that she 
loves me!” 

But how to bring about a meeting was a ques- 
tion which, with all his mathematical genius, he, 
At 
length, however, an opportunity presented itself. $ 
A pic-nic was projected, in which the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Cherry Hill partici- 
pated. Frederick and Elsie met, but the latter 
acknowledged her lover’s acquaintance only by 
a formal bow, and her reserved manner pre- 
cluded from him any advances. He was doomed 
to see her laughing and chatting merrily, 


for some time, found it impossible to solve. 


and 
apparently enjoying herself with all indiscrimi- 
nately; yet he wished and waited in vain for a 
single smile, or a friendly word, to assure him 
that he was not wholly forgotten by her. 

The day was fast waning, and the sun, like 
a great ball of fire, was sinking behind some 


trees at a distance from the groups of merry- | 


makers, and throwing its glittering rays 
a clear sheet of water that rippled and sparkled 
Elsie had 
stolen from a crowd of enamored admirers, who 


upon 


in answer to the bright reflection. 


were showering upon her numerous empty com- ; 


pliments, and, retreating to the water's edge, 


she seated herself upon the mossy bank to con- : 


template the beauty of the scene. 
Frederick went around stealthily to the other 


side, and gazed upon her from between the trees ? 


on the opposite bank. 
“Can it be,” he thought, 
“entirely to care for me? 


querable pride stifling it? 
up! She must be mine! 
more trial, and, by throwing her off her guard, 


I cannot give her 


will prove whether her indifference is real or 
assumed.” 

He regarded attentively the water before him, 
and arranged his plans. 
mer, could dive to perfection, and, in short, he 
was an adept in all those antics peculiar to per- 
sons who have been reared near the aqueous 
element. He arose and parted the shrubbery 
which concealed him from Elsie’s view, and de- 
liberately leaned forward to pluck some water- 
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“‘that she ceased ; 
Did I, by my ill-timed § 
impatience, kili the feeling, or is her uncon- § 


I will make one} 


He was a good swim- } 
’ “he is not dead! 

Thus encouraged, our hero ventured to take 
‘another, and a longer look. 


PRA rr 


AND TEMPER. 


ilies which were beyond his reach, holding w 
* to the branch of a tree in order to support bin. 
; self; but tbe branch broke beneath his weight, 
and, uttering a loud cry for help, he fell inty 
>the water. The cry was echoed by a piercing 
shriek from the other side, 
sthe scene a man who was mowing grass ing 
Frederick rose to the sur. 


which brought to 





neighboring field. 
face in time to hear Elsie screaming wildly, 
“Save him! save him! for heaven’s sake sare 
him!” and before the stranger could seize hin, 
> he had sunk again. 


3 this time, the man who had come to his rescue 


he 


But again he rose, and by 


} had swum out to some distance, and, catching 
‘the apparently drowning man, he drew him t 
the shore. 

“Is he dead?” shrieked Elsie, who stood by 
the water’s brink, eagerly awaiting him. 

‘No, reckon not,’ replied the man, 
bling with his burden up the bank; ‘only kind 
o’ stunned-like.” 

Elsie received her lover, and proceeded to 
rub his forehead and hands. 
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scram- 


“Oh! he is all wet, and so cold!” she cried 


to the farmer, who stood shaking the water 


from his own clothes. 

“Didn't ’spect to find him warm and dry jest 
arter he’d been fished out 
s asked her companion, good-naturedly. 

‘But he will die! I know he will die! 
tinued the excited girl. 
eyes, nor show any signs of life. 
bring a physician?” 

“Oh! he’ll do well enough 
used to bein’ on dry land once more. 
‘ physician within two mile o’ this.” 
‘“‘But we must have a doctor, 
“Pray run quicily, 


o’ the water, did ye?” 
”” con- 
‘He doesn’t open his 
Can you not 


soon ’s he gits 
Ain't no 
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”” continued F!- 


se, 
r he will surely die.” 


still more impatiently. 


a her companion, purely from pity to her, 
‘set off to comply with her request, at the same 
time protesting against it. 

h El- 
sie, he came to the conclusion that it was best 


When our hero found himself alone wit 


to begin to recover, as his opportunity for a 
tete-a-tete might be short. 
a long breath, and half-opened his eyes for 
he saw the bewitching black orbs look- 


He accordingly drew 


> moment; 
ing anxiously into his face, and the little warm 

‘ hands were chafing his brow untiringly. 

“Thank heaven! 


? 


broke from Elsie’s lips, 
He may yet recover!” 


““Do you feel better?” asked his young com- 
panion. 


“Yes, much better, thank you,” he replied, 
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IES.—IN HEAVEN. 


FIRESIDE MEMOR 


od takin 
» his lips. 
Now that the terror had subsided, Elsie, for 
he first time, realized her position. A crimson 
ush overspread her cheeks, and she attempted 


to withdraw her hand, and, in her confusion, 


he amount of strength of which Frederick 
roved himself to be suddenly possessed failed 
(9 call forth her surprise. 

“You cannot go,” he whispered, ‘until you 
ell me that you have forgiven me for my rude- 


’ 


“I do forgive you entirely,” she answered, 
g y J ; 


struggling to free herself. 
“Qne thing more,” he continued. 
rou love me, and that you will be my wife.” 


The bright blush deepened, the struggling 3 
Zreased, and the small hand lay passive in his. 


FIRESIDE 


Y FINLEY 


Tne cold east wind is blowing now, 
The air is damp and chill, 

The rain is fast descending on 
The forest, lea, and hill; 

Night’s curtains are around me drawn, 
And all without is gloom, 

While my wood-fire’s embers throw 
A brightness round the room. 


I’m gazing sadly in the fire, 
While memories of the past 

Arise from out its mouldering coals, 
And shadows round me cast; 

And I with my sad heart commune, 
In bitterness and pain, 

For well I know the days of yore 
Cannot return again. 


N 
JULIA 


TI sez thee only in my dreams, 
My angel sister. Thou art gone 
To starry realms of peaceful rest, 
To mingle with the ransomed throng. 


Thy hands have clasped the golden lyre, 
Thy feet have passed the pearly gates, 

And we, with weary, fainting hearts, 
Press onward where our darling waits. 


Up to the golden sunrise hills 

Our eyes are turned with anxious gaze, 
Till half-unheeded are the thorns 

That mect us on life's toilsome ways. 


For there we know an angel waits, 
Her beck’ning hand we almost see; 


«Tell me : 


HEAVE 
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What else transpired, reader, it is unneces- 
‘sary to mention. Suffice it to say that when 
$the physician arrived, he found his patient so 
S far recovered that he thought it necessary to 
, prescribe only a dry suit of clothes. 

’ Our hero returned to his professional studies, 
2 engaged—not to a submissive, yielding little 
’ creature, who would meekly bear with his un- 
s reasonable caprices without venturing to re- 
monstrate—but to a high-spirited girl, who 
had already resisted his authority, and set her 
will successfully in opposition to his. 
‘“‘Ah! well,” he reflected, ‘‘if she cannot be 
$ conquered, she can conquer, and one or the 
was necessary!” And he took up his 
pen and wrote “Darling!” at the top of a page 
of letter-paper, and now we will leave him to 
finish his epistle. 
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other 


MEMORIES. 
JOHNSON. 


Dark are the thoughts which op me crowd, 
This cold and fitful night, * 
I am not now as once I was, 
Ere hope had taken flight; 
The shadowy past comes back to me, 
Its lights upon me gleams; 
But, ah! its rays do disappear 
Like shadows from a stream. 


The fire now is dying out, 
The coals no longer shine. 

Alas! alas! so hopes have paled, 
Which once were fondly mine! 
And though the dying embers can 
Renewed be with a breath, 
My hopes within the ashes lie 

Of an eternal death. 


N. 
A. BARBER. 


Though Heaven be fair, it could not keep 
My angel sister’s love from me. 
Alas! I cannot see to-day, 
Because the blinding tears will fall, 
The roses blooming ’round my way, 
Nor His dear love who watches all. 


For we are weary. They who walk 
Near to the sunset of life’s day, 
Even they, whose morn hath seen no noon, 
Are growing weary by the way. 
Yet there we know an angel waits, 
Her beck’ning hand we almost see; 
Though Heaven be fair, it could not keep %& 
My angel sister's love from me. 





ANTI-MACASSAR, IN NETTING AND DARNING. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


tt 
tt 


Marterrats.—The proper cotton for the net- i tied both ends together, and fastened to the 
ting is No. 10 for the center, No. 6 for the five ; knee with a pin, or passed under the foot io 
long loops on the border, and No. 10 again for hold it tight; the end of the thread on the 
the four last rows, of crochet cotton. The } needle is tied to this; the mesh being held in 
darning is done with No. 10 of knitting cotton. 3 the left hand on a line with it, take the needle 
Mesh No. 1, one-quarter of an inch; mesh No. ‘in the right hand, let the thread come over the 
2, one-third of an inch; mesh No. 3, three-quar- ; mesh and the third finger, bring it back under 
ters of an inch. The best way of doing square } the mesh, and hold it between the thumb and 


netting is by commencing with a line across the } the first finger, slip the needle through the loop 
center, from one corner to its opposite, for a; 


: over the third finger, under the mesh and the 
- oy this foundation is a stout thread ‘ foundation thread; this will form a loop, which 
68 
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must be passed over the fourth finger; with- 
draw the third finger from the loop, and draw 
up the loop over the fourth, gradually tighten- 
ing it on the mesh, keeping the thumb firmly 
over the mesh while forming the stitch. When 
the necessary number of stitches are made on 
the foundation, the other rows are to be worked 
jn same way, backwards and forwards. For 
this Anti-Macassar, cast on seventy-nine loops. 
Then net a row, only taking care that at its end 
you must take up the two last loops, instead of 
In this way the rows gradually shorten, 
In this 


one. 
till at last you get to a single loop. 


stage of the work it looks like a half-handker- ; 


chief. To do the other half, so as to make the 
square, you must draw out the string which has 


been the foundation of your netting, and, with : 


a bodkin, thread it in and out of the loops ina 
regular line about four in depth from its edge, 
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IN BOBBIN-WORK. 


469 
>and then recommence your work as before, 
’ always being careful to take up the two loops 
S at the end of the line. Doing this makes the 
$ square of square netting. All this is to be 
done on mesh No. 1. Then take mesh No. 2, 
and net one all round. Then take mesh No. 3, 
and net five loops on one loop, missing two, 
and so on all round, with the exceptions of the 
$ corners, where five of the long loops must be 
netted on the threes of each corner next to 
Seach other, to make the border lie flat. Then 
3 take mesh No. 1 again, and net allround. Re- 
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$ peat, only leaving out the connecting loop which 
; comes between. 

3 each round, leaving out the intervening loop. 
It is in this way that the pretty pattern is 
: 
3 
$ 
a] 
N 


This is to be done four times 


formed which makes the edge. When all this 
is done, it only remains to darn the pattern, and 
this elegant Anti-Macassar will be complete. 
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BASKET IN BOBBIN-WORK. 


BY MRS. JA 
Ix the front of the number is given a design 
for a basket in bobbin-work, a very appropriate 


article for a Christmas or New Year's gift. To 


make this basket, the first thing to do is to buy $ 
about three cents worth of saffron, on which : 


pour one pint of boiling water, and strain 
through a muslin. Six knots of rather thick § 
round bobbin must then be passed through the } 
saffron-water, in order to dye it a straw color, 
taking care that it is not too dark. and that no 
portion of the bobbin remains too long in the 
water, as this renders it a deep orange. The 
bobbin must then be dried. Cut out in_card- 
board the shape which you design your basket 
to be; the one given in the illustration is in 
two pieces, both exactly the same. Commence 
the bobbin-work by stitching on the double up- 
right lines close to the top edge of the shape, 
but leaving a little space between them. When 
these are all arranged regularly, they must be 


fastened down in the same way at the bottom } 


edge, not pulling them tight down on the card- 
board, but suffering them to remain a little 
loose, in order to leave room for the plait which 
comes the other way, and which takes up this 
little additional length. 
plait is now commenced from the bottom, with 


the double line of bobbin, the same as the up- ; 
rights, plaited in and out, and fastened down } 


The long way of the $ 


NE WEAVER. 
at each end of the shape. The whole of the 
side is then filled up in the same way, taking 
care that the lines are kept very even, and 
pushed down very near to each other, each end 
being stitched down close together. When the 
3 ¢ two sides are prepared in this manner, a little 

’ bright- -colored sarcenet must be slightly wad- 
$ded and very neatly quilted in diamonds, and 
3 the two halves of the basket lined. A true oval 
; must then be cut out of card-boards, and lined 
3 in the same manner as the sides. The two ends 
S of the two sides of the basket must first be 
S 
; 


‘ 
s 
Ss 
s 
Ss 
s 
s 
S 
s 
s 
§ 


sewn together; then the oval bottom fixed in 
with precision and sewn round. A plait of 
> three must then be made and sewn round both 
the top and lower edge of the basket. The 
Shandle is formed of a-plait of five; but for 
this the bobbin is double, and great care must 
{ be taken that both the lines of the bobbin lay 
$ perfectly flat, and in no way twisted, as this 
spoils the appearance of the plait. This is laid 
: over each end of the basket and stitched down, 

thus hiding the joints, and the ends are fastened 
; underneath on the oval. Two bows of the bob- 
¢ bin are then made by winding a length round 
the fingers, and tying it in the middle; these 
are stitched on to the ends, and complete this 
very pretty article, and one, it will be seen, 
quite easy to make. 





NEW STYLE BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
WE give, this month, a diagram, for a body. 
No. 1. Front or Bopy WITH ENDs. 


; 

s 

: laid in three wide hollow plaits. 
No. 1. bis, Sipz-Prece or Fronr. 3 


No. 3. Sipe-Prxce or THIS Back. 





No. ‘2. Mipptz or Back with postillion skirts, 
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CLOTH HOUSEWIFE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
ion skirts, 
Tas is a new and quite pretty 
affair, and would make a charm- 
ing holiday gift, where the aim is 
utility. The materials are a piece 
of black cloth, 8} inches long, 5} 
inches wide; a piece of toile ciree 
the same size; 1} yard of blue 
sarsnet ribbon; 1 skein of coarse’ j} 
black purse silk; a few needlefuls Ht Wn 
of various colored silks; buttons, jj ) INN 
Z etc. The stars on our pattern 
should be worked rather larger 
than represented in our illustra- 
tion, and the extreme simplicity 
of the design renders it easy to 
imitate. They are worked in bro- 
derie a la minute, a stitch which 
we explain below. The stars are 
worked either of one color or in 
several bright and varied colors; 
but our pattern is made in the 
latter style. The stars of the same 
color form slanting lines; those in 
a light shade are white; then, two 
lines farther, yellow; the two in- 
termediate lines are one red and 
the other blue; then, after the yel- 
low stars, one line of green, the 
other of lilac. When the embroi- 
dery is finished, line the cloth with 
toile circe, and bind both the out- 
side and inside together with blue 
sarcenet ribbon, stitching it neatly 
on. Cover each end of the round 
pocket, or housewife, with a round 
of crochet worked in black silk. 
To do this, make a chain of four 
or five stitches, join the first to the 
last so as to form a circle; take 
some fine round cord, and over 
this cord work in crochet 8 rounds, 
inceasing here and there, so that 
the round may be a little convex. When;10 inches long, fastened on each side in the 
finished it should measure about two inches ; middle of each round, and finished with a small 
round. Sew these rounds on to each side of} bow. Two buttons (see illustration) are then 
the embroidered cloth, beginning at one of the } added, and at the edge of the work two button- 
ends. The rounds form the sides of.the pocket, } holes made to shut the housewife. This little 
and the embroidery is sewn round them, leaving 3 article will be found very convenient for the 
a space of about one inch for the opening. The $ pocket, and will hold a small piece of embroi- 


handle consists of a piece of bright blue ribbon, ; dery, a pair of scissors, a thimble, and cotton 
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472 THE PSYCHE BUTTERFLY. 
necessary for working. The two round ends ;rino with colored floss silk or twist, and cop. 
of the crochet form the straight piece of cloth } sists of a small design in the shape of stars 
into a kind of pocket to hold firmly and securely To make each division of the star, first inser 
any work that may be laid in: To make the }the needle at the back, so as to bring it out iy 
housewife still neater and more complete, a ; front in the center of the star; then form ay 
piece of ribbon may be stitched inside to hold $ oval loop with the silk, keep it flat under the 
scissors, bodkin, or knife, without putting these $ thumb, insert the needle in the same place a; 
things into the pocket loosely. | before, and make one long stitch at the back, 
Tue Broperte a La Minvre Stitcu is worked $ so as to bring out the needle at the top of the 
on any double material, either in thick flat cot- $ loop, in which place work one small stitch to 
ton, wool, or siik. A great variety of patterns {keep the loop firm. Repeat the same proces 
may be produced by it, and the material on S for each of the 8 stars. The material chosen 
which it is worked. should always be put double. : for the ground should be black, drab, or gray, 
Our pattern is intended for a pair of slippers, } and the flowers worked in any bright-colored 
to be worked on very fine cloth or French me- floss silk or twist. 


A NOVELTY IN BRODERIE A LA MINUTE. 
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THE PSYCHE BUTTERFLY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Iv the front of the number we give a pattern 3 wire, and a skein each of white, light blue, and 


for a Psyche Butterfly, showing how it looks : cerise fine silk. 
when made up, and also patterns for the dif- : The sections of the wings are given on each 
ferent sections of the wings, so as to facilitate ° side of the complett butterfly, one showing the 
the making it. This beautiful ornament is now $ braid outline only, and the other the stitches 
much used in ball-room costume, either as a ; which are worked to attach the braids together. 
head-dress, when it is attached to the hair in} The wings and body are made separately, the 
the center of the forehead, or on the left side of } latter being formed of plain crochet. 
the head nearly at the back; it is also placed} Commence by tracing the braid outline of one 
on the skirt of the dress to loop up the tunic or } of the sections, and with a fine sewing-needle 
drapery, and it may be applied to a variety of {and thread tack the gold braid on the outline. 
articles, as penwipers, paper weights, screens, ; These stitches should be taken across the braid, 
etc. It is a very suitable Christmas or New } and not through it; then, with the blue silk and 
Year’s gift from one lady to the other. ; a sewing-needle, begin at the narrow part of 
Marerrats.—3 yards of narrow gold braid, } the wing, and run the silk across the braids, 
a skein of fine gold twine, 1 yard of gold spiral ‘ darning it in and out of them eight or ten times; 
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EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS. 
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then work up the braids, joining them with rows . plain in successive stitches, 8 times); it will 
The net-work above them is of } now be 16 stitches round. Work 80 plain; stuff 
Decrease 


of hem-stitch. 
the cerise silk, and formed of a succession of } the work with a little piece of wool. 


open button-hole stitches. < by taking two stitches together and working 
The Rosettes in the center of the circles are $ them as one stitch; then (5 plain, and decrease 
made of white silk, and to form them see the 3 again, 8 times); and for the Head, work (2 
Braid pattern in the preceding direction; the : stitches in one, 5 times), then 6 plain; and for 
space between the two straight lines at the edge s the Antenne, take 3 inches of the gold wire, 
should be filled with blue silk. When the work is ; and, leaving half of it in front, place it along 
finished, sew the gold wire round the edge of the ; the last round, and work it under for 3 plain 
braid, using the cerise silk, and at each side leave 3 stitches. Leave the other end in the front, work 
about two inches of the wire to form the legs. 3 4 plain, then 4 single, (take 2 together 5 times), 
Tue Bopy.—Work with the gold twine, and ; (miss 1, and 1 single, 3 times); then 3 chain, 
Penelope crochet needle, No. 8. Commence with $ miss 1, and 2 single on it; 3 chain again, miss 
4 chain stitches, and work a single stitch in the $1, and 2 single on it, 1 single on the head, and 
Ist chain to make it round. fasten off. Sew two beads above the antennz 
Work 2 plain stitches in each of the four $ for the eyes; then sew the wings to the sides of 
stitches, then (2 plain both in one stitch, and 3 3 the body, leaving the wire for the legs. 
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EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS. 











RIBBED PURSE 


BY MBS. 


Tus is another pretty affair for a holiday 
gift. The materials are 1 skein of red purse 
silk; 1 skein of: white ditto; 1 skein of black 
ditto; 1 skein of gold color ditto; a gilt fasten- 
ing; a little white silk. This tasteful little bag 
serves for a purse or a tobacco-pouch—in the 
latter case using very thick crochet silk. The 
engraving No. 1 shows one side of the work 
when completed, and No. 2 represents the un- 
der part, both in full size if intended for a 
purse. It is extremely easy to work. Take a 
steel crochet needle suitable for the silk, and 
with the black silk make a chain of 4 stitches; 
join the first to the last, and work in rounds. 
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IN CROCHET. 


WEAVER. 


Work 2 stitches in double crochet in each stitch 
of the preceding round, until there are 38 
stitches in the round; without cutting the black 
silk, join on the yellow, and work 1 stitch in 
each stitch, increasing 5 times in the course of 
this round. The increasing is made by working 
2 stitches in 1. When this row is completed, 
take the black silk (without cutting the yellow), 
and work 1 stitch in each stitch, increasing 
three times only in this round. Resume the 
yellow silk, and work 1 round, in which in- 
crease two or three times, so as to obtain 50 
stitches. in all. The flat under part is now 
finished. Begin the part which appears to be 
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. VARIETIES. 475 
gathered round this small circle, and never cut } then the chain, and so on. By means of these 
any end of the silk; to the last yellow stitch ? increasings and decreasings, regularly repeated 
join on the red silk, and in the first round work ; in the same places, the hollow folds of the purse 
* 1 double crochet, and in the next stitch 1 ; are formed. In the 8th and all following rounds, 
double crochet, 1 chain, 1 double crochet; re- $ instead of missing 3 stitches, miss only 2. The 
peat from * until the end of the round. In the} 9th round is made with yellow silk, the 10th 
second round work, in the chain, * i double g with black, the 11th with yeliow; then 8 rounds 
crochet, 1 chain, 1 double crochet; then.4 dou- ; in white silk. This white stripe is ornamented 
ble crochet, and repeat from *; so that in this$im the 4th and 5th rounds by spots in yellow 
round there may always be 5 double erochet > silk. In those. 2 rounds work, after each de- 
stitches between the chain stitches. Continue } creasing, the 4th and 5th stitches in yellow; 
in all the following rounds to make the same ; after the 8th white round work 1 yellow, 1 
increasings, always in the same place—that is, ¢ black, 1 yellow, 8 red, 1 yellow, 1 black, 1 yel- 
in the chain stiteh—so that in the 7th round 19! low, which completes the purse. The purse 
double crochet, 1 chain, are worked alternately. ; may be lined with a round piece of white silk, 
In the 8th round begin to make between 2 ; hemmed round inside the purse, put under the 
increasings 1 decreasing—that is, miss the ‘scallops at the edges. These scallops are sewn 
stitches in the center of the space between each ¢ on to the fastening; in each hole one scallop is 
increasing; thus, after the chain, work 7 double ; fixed, beginning in the middle, and arranging 
crochet, miss 3 stitches, work 7 double crochet, ; the folds regularly all round. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING. INITIALS FOR MARKING. 





CIGAR-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 











Take two pieces of rich 
crimson velvet, five inches 
wide and eight long, for the 
sides of the case, and about 
the same quantity of black 
velvet for applique, two strings 
of gold, and three of ruby 
beads, and six yards of gold 
braid. Nail the black velvet 
(with the face downward and 
at the extreme edge of the 
velvet) on a board, taking 
care that it is perfectly tight 
and straight; then with thin, 
smooth paste brush over some 
thin paper, until quite damp, 
which lay on the velvet. 
Spread the paper out with the 
band till perfectly smooth, 
and let it dry. When dry, 
and before unnailing the vel- 
vet, trace the outline of all 
the pieces intended for appli- 
que (those left dark in the en- 
graving), and then unnail the 
velvet and cut them out very 
carefully with sharp scissors. 
Gum them on the back upon 
the paper, and place them on 
the crimson velvet in their 
appointed places, having pre- 
viously traced the pattern on 
crimson velvet in the manner 
following:—Prick the outline 
of the pattern on paper, rub 

the back when pricked with 

pumice-stone to make it 
smooth, pin it firmly on the 
crimson velvet, then rub some 


pounce or powdered white 
chalk over it, and when the paper is removed s round thay cover the stitches. A line of ruby 


SS 


TT 


LAAN 


LWA 


the outline may be seen distinctly on the velvet. } beads is to go down the middle of the applique 
as represented. The tassels are formed with 


gold and ruby beads. When finished, the case 


Trace over the pounce-marks with a fine poet 


psint-brush and some white oil-paint mixed 
with turpentine till quite thin, and stick the} must be mounted on a gilt frame and clasp 


pieces of black velvet in their proper places, : The whole will make a very appropriate holiday 
and sew them round at the extreme edge, so; gift from a lady to a gentleman at Christmas, 
that te arn braid that is afterward to go’ New Year’s, or on a birth-day. 





TIDY PATTERN, EMBROIDERIES, ETOC., 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“PETERSON” FOR 1864. THe MAGAZINE POR THE TIMES.— 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1864 to be found on 
our cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. The proof of this 
may be established, not only by a comparison with cther 
magazines—which we challenge—but also by the fact that 
“Peterson” has now the largest circulation of any ladies’ 
periodical in the United States, or even in the world. 

We think we may say, justly, that part of this success is 
owing to the fact that the promises made in our Prospectus 
are always kept, no matter at what cost. In 1863, this was 
the only Magazine that did not raise its price either to clubs, 
or to agents, which all the others, in consequence of the ad- 
vance in the price of paper, did. But we had advertised to 
give a certain number of pages at a certain price to clubs, 
and we did it, although we had to pay nearly twice as 
much for paper as in 1862. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 
are received in advance. Other magazines continually 
publish fashions as new which we have published months 
before. The latest Paris, London, Philadelphia, and New 
York fashions are faithfully reported: “ Peterson” never 
descends to be a merely advertising medium for this or that 
dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1864, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 


have been considered, for years, superior to those to be $ 


found in other ladies’ magazines. While retaining the 


best of our contributors, all new writers of acknowledged Ny 


ability are added, thus keeping “ Peterson” always fresh. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had in « three dollar magazine can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni- 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 

scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 
‘ WEarinG THE Harr.—The hair will not in future be worn 
so low upon the neck as formerly, but it will be turned up 
a la Grecque in double bows, and will be waved in front; 
for full dress, rows of pearls will be bound round the head. 
Black pearls are at present much sought after. In Paris, 
young ladies now wear velvet of the same color as their 
dress, or ribbon of the same shade as their hair; this is 
passed between the bandeaux, and is tied at the side of the 
head. For evening wear, they adopt a gold ribbon, or a 
ribbon striped with gold and fringed at the ends; this is 
called the Fontange bow. A pin is used for keeping it 
firm and in its place, and sometimes the ribbon is passed 
again round to the back underneath the back hair, and a 
flower is added at the side. This style of head-dress a 
young lady can arrange without assistance. 


REDUCTION OF PostaGE.—Remember that the postage cn 
“Peterson” has been reduced, by the new postage law, 
from eighteen cents yearly to twelve cents. 
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» last few winters, has been adopted by miany ladies of wear. 
; ing colored flannel petticoats instead of white ones; and 
$ there is so much in favor of the colored flannel that we cay 
$ scarcely wonder at the preference shown for it. After white 
‘ flannel has been washed half a dozen times, unless it has 
been very skillfully treated, its beauty will have vanished, 
2 and it will have assumed that dusky yellow hue which we 
$ are most of us but too familiarly acquainted with. Now 
¢ colored flannels undergo the washing ordeal wjth much 
greater fortitude, they retain their brightness and bri. 
: liancy of shade and tone, and seldom deteriorate in color, 
° The petticoats are frequently scolloped out round the bot- 
$ tom with wool or silk, and Knickerbockers frequently ac. 
8 company them, made of the same material as the petticoat, 
2 Pink and scarlet are the favorite colors. The flannels 
8 which are printed with a Persian or Turkish design over 
3 them are very suitable for invalid or morning gowns; they 
¢ are made in one piece without any seam at the waist, being 
; confined with a silk cord and tassels instead of a waistband, 
§ Occasionally these flannel gowns are faced with silk of the 
2 prevailing color of the design upon the flannel; this is 
$ quilted, and the gown is left open in front, and in which 
$ case an elaborately ornamented white cambric muslin pet- 

ticoat is worn underneath ; rows of narrow graduated tucks, 
> and insertion embroidered in satin stitch, usually forming 
the ornamentation to the white petticoat. 

To PRESERVE THE Harr.—Ladies desirous of improving 
scanty or weak locks, or of keeping abundant tresses in 
good order, should, every alternate day part the hair from 
the top of the head downward, beginning on the temple; 
in doing this, raise the scurf slightly with a tail-comb, 
2 brush the division both ways briskly, rub in some poma- 
3 tum with the finger, and repeat the process, making the 
; divisions close upon one another all round the head. Grease 
2 the points well afterward, and examine them every two or 
Ss 


3 CoLorep FLANNEL PetTicoats.—The fashion, within the 
5 
2 
g 


three days, clipping off any split ends a little above the 
division, with a slanting cut; then, if anxious to lengthen 


$ your hair, you can dispense with a hair-dresser’s assistance. 
3 Brushing the hair a little on retiring to rest in a direction 
3 contrary to the way it is worn in the day, is also beneficial. 
2 There can be no doubt that continual care and attention 
3 are necessary, not only to improve, but even to preserve 


$ the hair. Where it has a tendency to become dry, the 
; owner should use a little pomatum constantly. Oil is not 
‘ so good as a semi-fluid pomade. The crimping of the hair, 
i which has been so fashionable for some time, whether by 
$ plaiting or twisting upon hair-pins at night, is very de- 
$ structive. Hair should, upon no account, be plaited at 
$ night; but, if very long, may be put loosely into a crochet 
$ or netting-cap, which is too open to be unhealthy. It is 
$ hardly necessary to say that fresh partings should be made 
§ every day, and the hair cleansed with a wash about once a 
week. 

Remit Earty.—The January number will be ready by 
the first of December. Those who subscribe soonest will 
get the first impressions of the superb mezzotint that will 
appear in that number. Remit early! 

Our “ TiTLe-PAGE For 1863.”—This is another of the beau- 
$ tiful title-pages, which we give, as an extra embellishment, 
2 every year. Those who have seen the present one, pro 
3 nounce it the most beautiful of all. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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covered the secret of making hens ay eggs every day in 
the year by feeding them on horseflesh. The fact that 
hens do not lay eggs in winter as well as in summer is well 
known, and the simple reason appears to be that they do 
not get the supply of meat in winter which they readily 
obtain in the warm season, by scratching the ground for 
worms and insects. M.de Sora was aware of these facts, 
and set himself earnestly at the construction of a henery 
which should be productive twelve months in the year. 


He soon ascertained that a certain quantity of raw mince- > 


meat given regularly with other food, produced the desired 
result; and commencing only with some three hundred 
hens, he found that they averaged the first year some 
twenty-five dozen eggs each in three hundred and sixty- 
five days. To supply this great consumption of meat, M. 


de Sora availed himself of the constant supply of superan- $ 
¢ worthy. This is a cheap edition. 


nuated and disabled horses from the stables of Paris. 

A CHARMING NEGLIGE TorLeT was lately made for the 
Princess de Metternich in Paris. It consisted of a plaid 
green and white poplin skirt, upon which there is no trim- 
ming; but the skirt was very long, and measured at least 
seven yardsin width. An embroidered white percale waist- 
coat with a Valenciennes lace cravate.in front; a green 
velvet jacket embroidered at the edge with steel beads; 
narrow sleeves similarly embroidered, with a heavy neck- 
let consisting of a double row of large embossed steel beads 
round the throat, one row falling low on to the waistcoat; 
a blonde cap with violet and green flowers and ribbons; no 
strings. The princess wore green Morocco slippers and 
white silk stockings, dotted with tiny violets. Plaids are 
very extensively employed in almost every variety of 
French toilets. The Rob Roy, the Stuart, and the Mac- 
donald are all in great favor. 

An Extra Copy ror A Premtum.—We shall renew, for 
next year only, the offer of this year, viz: a premium copy 
of “Peterson” to every person who shall send us a ciub. 
The club terms, remember, are three copies for $5.00; five 
copies for $7.50; or eight copies for $10.00. Whoever will 
get up either of these clubs, at these rates, will receive, 


either an extra copy gratis, or any other of our advertised 3 


premiums, as they may prefer. 
In Remirtine, write legibly, at the top of your letter, 
the name of your post-office, county, and state. If possible, 


procure a draft, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot ; 
Pay ; 


be had, send U. 8S. notes, or notes of solvent banks. 
the postage on your letter. 
but no other, taken for fractions of a dollar. 

Save A Dottar.—Remember that the price of this Maga- 
zine is only two dollars, while others of the same rank are 


three dollars. That is, everything which a lady wants in a 


magazine, can be had in “ Peterson” for one-third less than 
in any other first-class magazine. Tell this to persons you 
ask to subscribe. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Great Stone Book of Nature. 


A. 1 vwol., 12 mo. 


mary of the science of geology. 


Book” is the history of the structure and composition of 


the earth; its gradual progress and the inhabitants it has 
had from time to time. 
numerous engravings. It is a book of engrossing interest, 


dealing with one of the grandest of subjects, in a manner 


equally fascinating and instructive, 








Eecs iv Winter.—A Frenchman, M. de Sora, has dis- , 
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The U. 8. postage currency, > 


By D. T. Ansted, M. + 
Philada: G. W. Childs —Under this : 
somewhat quaint title, we have an excellent popular sum- ¢ 
Or, rather, “The Stone s 


The volume is illustrated with . 
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Vincenzo. By the author of “ Doctor Antonio.” 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Carleton.—The advent of this book has 
been long expected, for “ Doctor Antonio,” and even * La 
vinia,” the author’s earlier fictions, were both superior 
novels. We rank * Vincenzo” but little below “ Doctor An- 
tonio,” though the tale, perhaps, will never be as popular. 
The descriptions of Italian life are as excellent; the Eng- 
lish as pure; the characters as skillfully delineated; the 
love-passages as delicately told: but the story, on the 
whole, will not be so generally liked, in spite of the de- 
nouement being less tragical. For ourselves, however, we 
prefer “ Vincenzo” to anything Ruffini has written, and 
think it entitled to rank very high, indeed, among works 
of fiction. Its chief merit, perhaps, is in its characters. 
Barnaby, the old servant, is inimitable. Rose, her father, 
and Vincenzo, are all most skillfully and delicately drawn. 
The purpose of the book, for it has a purpose, is also praise- 


The Ring of Amasis. By R. Bulwer Lytton. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of thie 
book, better known by his nom de guerre of “Owen Mere- 
dith,” is the son of Bulwer, the novelist, and has already 
won considerable literary reputation by “Lucille” and 
other poems. The present work is a prose fiction; a wild, 
improbable story, in which the supernatural and natural 
are sought to be blended: not a pleasant tale, and yet one 
exhibiting a certain degree of power. The story professes 
to have been derived from the papers of a German physi- 
cian. 

Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Trans- 
lated, by Frederica Rowan, from the German. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields.—This volume is a com- 
panion one to “Meditations on Death,” which was lately 
published by Ticknor & Fields, and is translated from the 
same German author. The “Meditations on Death” was a 
great favorite with Queen Victoria, and has been very 
popular in this country; and we think the present volume 
will prove not less acceptable. 

Chrestomathie Francaise. By William L. Knapp. 1 
vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A very ex- 
cellent book of its kind, containing selections from the best 
French writers, and also the master-pieces of Moliere, Ra- 
cine, Boileau, and Voltaire, with explanatory notes, bio- 
graphical notices and a vocabulary. The defect of the 
work is, that it ignores the more modern French writers. 
This is like publishing a volume on the English language 
and omitting every author of a later date than Addison. 
> Pique. A Novel. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Loring.—This 
Sis a republication of an English novel, which, we under- 
> stand, has attracted an unusual degree of attention in 
: London, especially in cultivated circles. The characters, 
: generally, belong to the higher ranks of society, and are 
$ discriminated with force and skill. The story is very plea 
: santly told, and full of interest, while free from any melo- 
dramatic taint. With ladies it will be very popular. 

Daily Walk With Wise Men; or, Religious Exercises for 
every day in the year. Selected, arranged, and specially 
adapted by Rev. Nelson Head. 1 vol.,.12mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is a selection of extracts (one for 
every day in the year) from the writings of eminent Chrie- 
° tians, such as Chrysostom, Augustine, Jeremy Taylor, Bax- 
> ter, Leighton, etc., etc. It is a work eminently calculated 
to foster and develop the Christian graces. 

Levana; or, The Doctrine of Education. By Jean Paul 
S Friedrich Richter. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ 
: Fields.—This is, perhaps, the most intelligible, to an 
< American, of all Richter’s works; it is certainly his most 
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° practical. -Many of the hints on education are excellent. 
: The work displays great subtlety of intellect. The volume 
* is hand ly published, with beveled boards and gilt top. 
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HORTICULTURAL.—ORNAMENTAL WAX-WORK. 
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Our Old Home. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is a series of sketches, 
written while the author was consul at Liverpool, depicting 
various phases of English social life, and describing dif- 
ferent places of interest. The sketches are full of quaint 
humor, and are written in the most exquisite English. 
Among the best of them are: “ Leamington Spa,” “A Visit 
to Uld Beston,” “Civic Banquets,” and “ Up the Thames.” 
The book gives a better description of England and Eng- 
lish life, than has appeared, perhaps, since Irving’s “ Sketch- 
Book.” 

Gala Days. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
Ticlnor & Fields.—The author of this charming book is 
already favorably known by her “Country Living and 
Country Thinking.” In addition to severai brilliant es- 
says, the volume contains a long paper on summer travel, 
in which Saratoga, Lake George, Montreal, and other 
places, are hit off in the most sparkling manner. There 
is no magazinist who equals, in her peculiar walk, this 
racy and rollicking writer. 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol. 
8vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new 
novel, by the author of “East Lynne,” reprinted from ad- 
vance sheets and from the original manuscript. We have 
seen a letter from Mrs. Wood, in which she expresses it as 
her opinion, that “The Heir of Ashlydyat” is the best fic- 
tion she has ever written, not even excepting “The Chan- 
nings;” and in this judgment we coincide. The volume is 
printed in double column octavo. 

Methods of Study in Natural History. By L. Agassiz. 
1 vol.. 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—This volume 
contains the substance of a series of lectures, delivered at 
the Lowell Institute, in Boston, and is freely illustrated 
with engravings. The style is clear and concise. Never 
befure was so successful an attempt to popularize science. 
The transmutation theory of Darwin is demolished, by 
Agassiz, in less than two pages of this volume. 

Fyeedom and War. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields.—Here are eighteen dis- 
courses, on topics connected with the Times. in the best 
vein of the author. A cotemporary says that “Mr. Beecher 
is as much a sensation preacher as Miss Braddon is a sen- 
sation novelist;” and we do not know but that there is 
considerable truth in the criticism. 


Eleanor’s Victory. By the author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 
1 vol, 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—In every 
respect, this is a better novel than either “ Aurora Floyd,” 
or “Lady Audley’s Secret.” The volume is iilastrated with 
wod-engravings of much merit. Miss Braddon, the author, 
is a sensation writer, but one of a higher class than others. 


HORTICULTURAL. 
MANAGING BULBS.—The way of managing room-growing 
bulbs is to procure them early from the seedsmen, and then 
to plant the first set immediately that you get them. We 


have found the best way of keeping those we do not want ; 
directly to be in common flower-pots filled up to the brim § 


with dry sand. They should be often looked over, and kept 
in a dry, dark place. 
milk-pan, or china bowl, and either laying in a quantity of 
charcoal, or, if this is hard to get, even omitting that. we 
fill the dish with silver sand to about halfway up. We 
sometimes pour a little water into the dish at first if it is a 
china one, and not a red porous pan. 
not to be wet, only the least degree damp. 
is a porous one, to stand on a damp stone suffices. 


When the pan 
Having 
got so far, the bulbs are placed on the sand: they must be 


placed lightly on, and not be pressed down in the least. A : 
group, say of blue and white, would have three blue for the ° 


1 vol., > 


For planting, take a soup-plate. a ° 


But the sand ought : 


center, then three white ones outside, or one white in the 
middle, and then three pink round that, and then again 
outside there might be three more white. Snow-drops and 
blue scillas look lovely in every group, and they may be 
placed nearly closely to fill up most of the vacancies. 

The bulbs being thus arranged happily, pour dry sand 
over them, so as nearly to cover them up. Only then one 
does not see the roots! And some people like much to 
watch them. If you are not quite sure of being extremely 
strong-minded, it may be safer to leave the bulbs exposed 
than to take surreptitious peeps! Under any circumstances 
a dark cupboard must now receive them. A dark cellar 
does well also, only beware of much damp or warmth. A 
friend of ours was anxious to preserve her dear bulbs from 
; cold, and she placed them all in a closet through which the 
hot-water pipes passed. The hyacinths grew very fast, 
but, alas! they furgot to flower. A cool, quite dirk place 
for six weeks, then, is the right thing. After they are well 
rooted, they cannot have too much light. One last word 
with regard to tulips. Plant all that you buy at once, 
Merely have plates of moist sand, and stand the tulips in 
them; put them in the dark, and some few will soon grow 
These, under preper management, will blossom much the 
earliest. 
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ORNAMENTAL WAX-WORK. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CHERRIES, CRANBERRIES, BARBER- 
RIES, ETC.—In cherries the form, size. and color vary almost 
infinitely, and, indeed, the same may be said of almost 
every kind of fruit; but once able to form any one variety, 
the others may be obtained with a little practice. 

For cherries, the common red varieties show with the 
prettiest effect. They should be made as near transparent 
as possible—the cotton placed on the wire (which should 
be first wound)—in such a manner as most successfully to 
imitate the pit; red cherries should be made of white resin 
colored with carmine—shaped according to the vatural 
fruit—the small indentation made with the head of a pin. 

Cranberries, from the neat and graceful manner in which 
they hang on the stems, and their beautiful color, are worthy 
a place among the small fruits. They should be made same 
as cherries, also barberries, but these should not be under- 
taken without natural specimens for a copy. M. L. M. 


NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba Every receipt in this cook-bool: has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


OUR 
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SOUPS. 

White Soup.—Take the scrag end of a neck of mutton, a 
small knuckle of veal, and a ham bone, put them intoa 
saucepan, and with a small bunch of savory herbs, a stick 
of celery cut into pieces, three or four moderate-sized 
onions. sliced up, the peel of a fresh lemon, two blades of 
mace, and a dessertspoonful of white pepper, and the same 
quantity of salt. Pour on to them four quarts of water, 
and let all simmer together until the meat falls into pieces, 
$ and away from the bones; then strain the liquor into a 
‘clear earthenware vessel, and set it by in the larder. On 
the following day remove the fat from the top, clear the 
jelly from the sediment, and put it into a saucepan. Pre- 
pare the following thickening for it: Blanch a quarter of a 
pound of sweet almonds, beat them to a paste in a marble 
mortar, with a dessertspoonful of water to prevent them 
from oiling: mince a large slice of cooked cold veal or 
chicken, beat it in a mortar with a small piece of stale 
bread; add to these one pint of cream, a little lemon-peel, 
and one blade of mace, both pounded fine, boil all together 
for a few minutes, and then add one pint of soup; strain 
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and pulp it through a coarse sieve. This thickening is 
now ready to be added to the remainder of the soup, which 
should boil for half an hour after all has been added. 
Potato Soup.—Procure two pounds of beef (from the shin : 
or leg is sufficiently good for the purpose), put them into a > 
saucepan with any bones that may be at hand, and three 
quarts of cold water. Place the saucepan by the side of 
the fire, and let the soup warm gently, and remove care- 
fully all the scum that may rise to the surface. Throw in 
sufficient salt to season it, then clear the scum off again. 3 
Add one turnip, three carrots, half a head of celery, all cut & $ 
into slices, an onion with four cloves stuck in it, a few 
young leeks, some parsley, peppercorns, and a bunch of 3 
Let all these simmer gently for three hours 


3 
8 
N 
N 
8 
N 


5 
Ss 
Ss 
s 
s 
s 
s 


savory herbs. 8 
without ceasing, and then strain it and clear it from fat. N 
Steam two pounds and a half of mealy potatoes, and mash 
them to a smooth paste; boil up the broth which has been 3 
made, and which should measure about two quarts, and 3 
when boiling mix in by degrees the potatoes. Strain the 3 
soup and place it again on the fire for ten minutes, adding N 
pepper, salt, and a little finely-chopped parsley. Skim it N 
thoroughly and add two ounces of onions, lightly fried and N 
chopped small. Let the soup simmer for a few minutes 
longer and serve hot with fried toast. S 
An Excellent French Soup.—Take a sheep’s head and $ 
pluck, wash them well, and set them on to boil, with as ¢ 
mauy bones as you can collect, in about five quarts of s 
water, with a bunch of sweet herbs, celery, turnips, car- § 
rots, onions, and a teacupful of peari-barley. When the 2 
head is sufficiently cooked, take it out, but let the nent 
ingredients remain for some time, until all the strength is S 


Then strain the liquor, and, when § 


extracted from them. 
cold, take off the fat. Put the soup on to boil, thicken : 
with a little flour and butter; season to your taste, add : 
half a teacupful of ketchup, and about the same quantity ¢ 
of sherry. Cut the meat from the head in small sqnare ° 
pieces, put these into the soup, and let it boil up once more. 
When the stock is made of fresh meat, use a shin of beef. : 

Rabbit Soup.—An old rabbit is the best for this soup, but 2 
it should be a fine one. Skin it and put it into a saucepan $ 
with two quarts of new milk, and one quart of water, a 
quarter of a pint of rice, and eight moderate-sized onions, ¢ 
which must be first sliced and fried. Season with salt, § 
pepper, and mace, and let all simmer together for two : 
hours. Take the rabbit out of the saucepan, strain the ° 
liquor into a clean bowl, and then rub the rice and onions } 
through a hair sieve to thicken the soup. Cut the rabbit § 
into pieces, and put only the best and whitest parts in. 
Warm all up together, and serve hot in a tureen. 


5 


MEATS. g 
To Boil a Turkey.—Choose a plump hen-bird for boiling; § : 
& moderate-sized one is the best. Jn very cold weather a } 
turkey will bang with advantage in its feathers in a well- } 
ventilated larder for twelve or fourteen days: if eaten too $ 
fresh the bird will not be good. Feather and draw the ; 
turkey, singe it with white paper. Cut off the head, neck, 
and feet, and after well washing truss it, draw the legs $ N 
into the body, and break the breast bone. Grate six 8 
ounces of the crumb of a stale loaf into fine crumbs, chop 
up a score of oysters from which the beards have been re- : 
moved, grate half the rind of a large lemon, cayenne and 
salt to taste, and as much ground mace as will cover a six- ; 
pence; mix all these ingredients into a light forcemeat, 
with a quarter of a pound of butter, a tablespoonful of : 
cream, and three eggs. Stuff the craw well with it. Sew : 
up the turkey, dredge it well with flour, put it into a > 
kettle fall of cold water, and set it over the fire. When 
the scum begins to rise, remove it, put on the cover again, 
and let it boil slowly for half an hour. Take off the kettle 
and keep it close covered. If the turkey is of a moderate . 
size, let it stand for half an hour in the hot water, the * 


$ pan until they are hot and are well mixed; 
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steam being kept in will stew it enough. Make it rise; 
keep the skin whole, tender, and very white. When you 
dish it up, pour over it some of the oyster sauce, and serve 
up with a large sauce-boat of the same. A bviled tongue, 
or a small ham, usually accompanies a boiled turkey. 
To Cook a Leg of Mutton in a Swiss Fushion.—It is ne- 
cessary to prepare this dish ten days before it is wanted. 
A small leg of mutton, weighing from seven to eight 
pounds, is the most suitable for the purpose. Put the meat 
into a deep earthenware pan, and pour as much vinegar 
over it as will half cover it: add a small handful of sage, 
and season with peppercorns and salt. Let it lie in this 
At the ex- 
piration of the time roast it, basting it every now and then 
with some cream. Serve with currant jelly. When cold the 
meat. if properly cooked, will be found exquisitely tender. 
To Make Oyster Sauce for the Turkey.—Take three dozen 
small plump oysters, open them carefully, saving their 
liquor, wash them in this, and put them into a basin; 
strain the liquor into a saucepan with a little white gravy 
in it; thicken with flour and a good Jump of butter; boil 
up for four minutes, stirring unceasingly until all is per- 
fectly mixed, then add half a teacupful of thick cream and 
a small quantity of cayenne pepper. Remove the beards 
from the oysters, add them, and keep shaking them over 
the fire to make them hot, but on no account let them boil, 
or it will make them hard and cause them to shrink. 
Stewed Knuckle of Veal.—Cut the breast and bones of a 
knuckle of veal in pieces, as you would do for turtle, and 
put it into a slow oven for two hours, with a little cayenne 
and salt, some good gravy, and a little water (or it will do 
without the gravy). Have ready the yelk of an egg boiled 
hard and bruised, with two spoonfuls of vinegar, one of 
made mustard, a small onion, a little parsley, 
peel, chopped small. Mix them well together, and add 
them to the veal. When you take it out of the oven, then 


gravy for ten days, turning it twice every day. 


and lemon- 


¢ let it boil once more; it must be thickened with a little 


flour and butter. 
Roast Fowl.—Clean the fow! thoroughly, roast it twenty 
minutes, unless a very fine one, and then it will take three- 


§ quarters of an hour; serve with bread sauce, or parsley and 


butter; egg sauce is sometimes sent to table with it. If a 


2 small lump of salt butter, well covered with black pepper, 


is placed with the fowl previous to roasting, it will be 
found tv improve the fowl by removing the dryness which 


; is met with in the back and side bones. 


Veal Cake.—Chop very finely cold dressed veal and ham, 
or bacon; mix it with a slice of bread-crumb soaked in 
milk, two onions chopped and browned, a little salt, pepper, 
Put all these ingredients into a stew- 
then oil or 
butter a mould, put in the whole, and bake it in an oven 
until it is brown; then take it out, and send it to table 
with fresh gravy. 

Boiled Fowls.—Flour a white cloth, and put the fowls in 
$ cold water, let them simmer for three-quarters of an hour; 


and an egg beaten. 


: serve with parsley and butter, or oyster, or celery sauce. 


’ The fowle may be covered with a white sauce if sent cold 
$ to table, and garnished with colored jelly. 


TO COOK OYSTERS. 
Oyster Pie.—Take fifty oysters and strain their liquor 
3 through a tammy; grate the crumb of a stale loaf, and 
season it with pepper, sweet-herb powder, and grated 
lemon-peel; take a quarter of a pound of butter. Then 
take a pie-dish and line it with nice puff-paste; lay in a 
’ bed of oysters, and cover it with another of seasoned bread- 


‘ crumbs, over which place pieces of butter at proper inter- 


vals. Proceed in this order until the pie be filled; then 
pour in the liquor, cover with puff-paste, and bake. Some 
cooks add veal finely minced to the bread-crumbs, and 


+ 
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OUR NEW 
hard-boiled eggs chopped fine. 
cream to make the pie richer. 

Oyster Stufing—This will do excellently with either a 
fowl or a turkey. Mix two dozen oysters (the liquor 
strained off), about a pint of bread-crumbs, two ounces of s 
butter, seasoning as above, and stuff the interior of the 
bird. Just before putting down to the fire, pour in the 
liquor upon the stuffing, and put a little butter, mixed with 
the juice of a lemon, into the dripping-pan. 

Escalloped Oysters.—Put the oysters into pans or scallop 
shells with bread-crumbs, flavored with pepper and lemon- 
peel; stick little bits of butter about, and pour in the 
strained liquor. Bake in a brisk oven, or (better still) in a 
Dutch oven, before a qnick fire, and take care that the 
tops are browned without being burnt. A dessertspoonful 
of cream in each scallop is an improvement. 

Stewed Oysters.—Set on the strained liquor in a pan with 
@ little milk; mix butter with arrowroot and lemon-peel, 
and stir it in until it thickens. 
for a few minutes, and serve with sippets of toast and 
slices of lemon. Cream is jn improvement, “here are 
few better supper dishes. 

Fried Oysters.—Beat up a couple or three eggs in a cup, 
and rasp bread-crumbs on a plate with sweet herbs pow- 
dered, and lemon-peel. Dry the oysters as much as possible, 
souse them in the egg, and cover them with crumbs. Fry 
them in plenty of good butter, and serve with lemon-juice, 
cayenne, and brown bread and butter cut thin. 

Roasted Oysters—This primitive mode of cooking the 
oysters is by no means to be despised. Place the unopened 
oysters on a fire of hot ashes, arranging them on the fire 
and between the bars as best you may. Whep they burst 
open, they are cooked. Eat them out of the shell, with 
lemon-juice and a little cayenne. 

Oyster Pates.—Blanch the oysters in scalding water, and, 
after bearding, cut each into about six pieces; pass them 
in a stewpan with a bit of butter, a little arrowroot, half 
the liquor of the oysters, some cream, the juice of a lemon, 
and pepper and salt. Stew it up a little, and distribute it 
into pates of puff-paste. 

Oyster Sausages.—Mince a pint of oysters, scalded so as 
to make them hard, and also a pound of lean sicloin of 
beef, and mix them; season with pepper, salt, and mace; 
mix up well with the yelks of eight eggs; shape them like 
sausages, and fry in butter. 


Others pour in a little 


Put in the oysters, simmer 


VEGETABLES. 

Spinach.—The leaves of the spinach should be picked 
from the stems; it should then be well washed in clean 
cold water, until the whole of the dirt and grit is removed; $ 
three or four waters should be employed, it will not other- 
wise be got thoroughly clean; let it drain in a sieve, or 
shake it in a cloth, to remove the clinging water. Place it 
in a saucepan with boiling water; if there should be very 
little, it will be done in ten minutes. Squeeze out the 
water, chop the spinach finely, seasoning well with pepper 
and salt; pour three or four large spoonfuls of gravy over 
it, place it before the fire until much of the moisture has 
evaporated, and then serve. 

Onions for Coloring Soups and Gravies.—Prepare them 
by freeing common garden onions from their outer skin, 
and then drying them gradually in a slow oven until they 
are a deep brown color, after which flatten them until they 
assume the appearance of a Norfolk biffin. They will keep, 
when prepared in this manner, any length of time, and a 
fourth part of one will be found sufficient to flavor a tureen- ° 
ful of soup. 

To Make Celery Sxuce.—Wash and pare a bunch of celery, 
cut it into pieces, and boil it gently till it is tender; half a 
pint of cream, and a small piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and boil it gently. This is a good sauce for fowls of all $ 
kinds, either roasted or boiled, 
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Salsify.—Scrape them and throw them into water, with 
a little lemon-juice squeezed into it to keep them white; 
boil in milk and water; serve with melted butter or white 
sauce; or stew them in rich brown gravy; or, when boiled 
tender, dip in batter and fry quite crisp. 

Celery- Flavoring.—Soak for a fortnight half an ounce of 
the seeds of celery in one pint of brandy. A few drops of 
this will flavor a pint of soup very nearly as well as if a 
head of celery was stewed in it. 


DESSERTS. 


Puddings.—In mixing batter puddings, sift the flour, 
and pour on very little milk at first; gradually pour out 
the remainder, stirring well. 
fully, as it is difficult to stir out the lumps when too much 
milk is poured on at once. After the flour is stirred, 
smooth in part of the milk, add salt and eggs, then the 
remainder of the milk. To cut a boiled pudding without 
making it heavy, lay your pudding-knife, first on one side, 
and then on the other, upon it, just long enough to warm 
it. When essences or flavors are added to puddings, always 
drop them on a lump of sugar. If you attempt to put any 
oil in it, without so doing, it will not mix with the other 
ingredients, but float upon the surface. 
a better flavor than any spice. Boil them in the milk, and 
take them out before you add the other ingredients. Ex- 
perience will teach the number to be used. The most 
digestible pudding is that made with bread, or biscuit, or 
boiled flour, grated. 

Isinglass Jelly —Make a jelly of isinglass, with the pro 
portion of one ounce to a pint of water. Get a strong 
flavor of the vanille in a little milk, with sugar enough to 
sweeten one quart to taste; mix the isinglass jelly, the 
flavored milk, and one pint of good cream, and pour them 
into a mould to set. The isinglass jelly should be made in 
time to get cold before it is wanted for the cream, in case 
there should be any sediment to cut from it, and the cream 
should be made the day it is wanted. 

Mince Pies.—Take three pounds of bloom raisins, stoned 
and cut small, a pound of orange peel, cut fine, a dozen 
apples, finely minced, half a pound of sweet almonds, 
pounded in a mortar with a little white wine, a grated 
nutmeg, half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, two or three 
cloves, and a little pounded cinnamon, three pounds of 
beef suet, finely minced, and two pounds of brown sugar; 
mix all these ingredients well together, adding a pint of 
white wine, and two glasses of brandy. 

The Surprise Pudding.—To eight ounces of fine flour 
add six ounces of currants, and six ounces of suet chopped 
fine. Make these into a crust with a little water, and line 
a mould or pudding-bow! with it. Then take four ounces 
of loaf-sugar pounded, the juice and rind of two lemons, 
and add to these five eggs well beaten. Beat all these in- 
gredients well together, and pour the mixture into the 
lined mould, and boil it for an hour and a half. 


This should be done care. 


Peach leaves give 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
Fic. 1.—Crimson VELVET Dress, made high in the neck 


and trimmed with fur. Head-dress of lace and flowers. 

Fic. u.—Rapnart Bopy Dress or Six, trimmed with 
velvet. Puffed cambric sleeves. 

Fig. 111.—Youne Lapy’s Dress.—This dress is of light 
blue silk, the skirt is trimmed with long loops of ribbon 
of the color of the dress. The low body is cut square, and 
that, with the sash which is tied behind, is trimmed like 
the skirt. Thin white under-body and sleeves. Hair looped 
low at the back and tied with a blue ribbon. 

Fig. 1v.—Housgs Dress or FAWN COLORED CASHMERE.— 
The skirt has one deep flounce box-plaited on, and orna 
mented with large black velvet buttons; four rows of nar- 
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row black velvet are put on above the flounce. Body high 
and plain, and sleeves to correspond with the skirt. 
Fia. v.—Hovse Dress ror MorNine.—Skirt of gray cash- 


mere, with a loose sacque of dark blue cashmere, trimmed ° 
’ chemisette may be made either of white muslin, tucked or 


with bands of fur. 

Fic. vi.—Biack VELVET MANTILLA, trimmed with two 
rows of wide guipure lace. 
with a black velvet bow. 


‘ 
Fic. vi.—Buiack Si.K CLoak, heavily wadded, and trim- } 
Down the back are two bands } 


med with wide black lace. 
ornamented with gimp and jet with a jet fringe at the 
ends. Caps or jockeys are formed on the shoulders by black 
lace. 
Fia. 
gimp. 
Fic. 
and sleeves trimmed with black velvet and lace. 


1x.—Bopy oF Eventne Dress.—Small square cape, 


and wheat-ears. 

Fig. x.—Spanisn JAcKEt.—The skirt, jacket, and waist- 
band are of dark gray poplin. The waistband and jacket are 
braided in black, and trimmed with black hanging buttons. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—Plain silks, poplins, alpacas, etc., 
now come in the most exquisite tints, the innumerable 
shades of brown, gray, and purple, being the most popular. 
But moire antiques, as well as those goods already named, 
are also imported figured, the figure, however, always 
being of the same color as the body of the material. The 


quiet colors of the Russian leather, cigar, nankeen, the § 
grays. etc., have been so universally worn, that our belles 8 
are now glad of the excuse of cold weather to adopt warmer $ 
colors, s0 a reaction is now taking place; all bright colors 

are coming into favor, especially red. and the Scotch plaids $ 


are very much adopted. 
those preferred. 
able. 

Dresses are likely to be made with much less trimming 
than heretofore during the autumn and winter; but the 
skirts are made more than ever with a train. 


be gored to fit well under the dress. 


THe SLEEVES are now always cut with a seam to the ‘ 
) the postillion basque according as the make of bodice might 


elbow; for afternoon wear they are not stitched up, but 


are left loose as far as the elbow, where they are caught *° 


together with three small bows made of similar ribbon vel- 
vet to that upon the dress. 


should be carried up as far as the elbow, and be left to fall & 
in all cases, the white muslin under- } 


sleeve must be cut after the same pattern as the upper } . : 
‘ing winter, therefore industrious women will do well to 


through the opening; 


taffetas one, the shape of the sleeve itself being almost 


tight to the arm, any fullness underneath it produces a } 
Epaulets, made of either lace or 3 
gimp, are much used at the top of sleeves. A band half an ° 
inch wide, of the same color as the trimming upon the $ 
dress, is now generally stitched round the top of the N 
3 upper and under skirt being of the same shade, there is a 


clumsy, awkward effect. 


bodice, instead of a piping; this band possesses two advan 
tages; it causes the bodice to fit closer and higher around 
the throat than with the simple cording, and under a fine 
lace collar it produces all the effect of a neck ribbon. 

For Youne Lapres, jackets will be very generally worn, 


with white muslin chemisettes, and pointed Swiss bands } 


underneath them. The jackets are made in two forme, 
either they are rounded off in front and are cut straight 


at the back, being sufficiently short to allow of the waist- } 
band being visible, or they have a postillion basque at $ 


the back, which proves a very becoming addition to 
slight figures; but in both forms the fronts are very short 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Hood formed of guipure lace, , 
\ black lace or braided, may be substituted. 


vill.—Biack Ciota Paetot, trimmed with black : 
> pink,) and are trimmed with either white or black lace. 


Head- ? 
dress of scarlet velvet ribbon, poppy with a black center ; 
\ is used instead of silk as a lining for both skirt and mantle, 


The Stuart and the Rob Roy are 
The blue and green are also very fashion- $ 
lines; gimp palm-leaves, Maltese crosses, and lovers’ knots, 


The widths 
are gored at the top, so that the skirt may be nearly plain $ 
at the hips, aud fall wide and full round the bottom. Crino- ; 
lines are made of a shape to correspond—narrow at the top s 
and expanding gradually downward; petticoats should also ° 
S row would be graduated somewhat as it ascended the skirt. 


The lace of the under-sleeve 5 
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the same material as the dress, or should the skirt be 
minus the bodice, then black silk or a colored cashmere 


(assorted to match the dress) is employed, and these mate- 


rials are trimmed either with guipure or black gimp. The 
puffed with rows of embroidered insertion down the front, 
or, instead of muslin, foulard (white or buff), trimmed with 


The hussar waistband is usually worn over a high white 
bodice, and is newer and more dressy than the Swiss band, 
the small gilt or silver buttons adding so greatly to the 


> effect. 


EVENING Dresses For YouNG LADIES are usually made in 
thin white muslin, over colored skirts, (blue, mauve, or 


The best taste, however, is to use black lace only when the 
dress is worn over white. Over the colored under-dresses, 


white lace should always be employed. Sometimes muslin 


and although not so rich-looking, it is far less costly. A 


> sash should always accompany this style of toilet; it should 
’ be long and wide, and fringed at the ends, and the silk of 
¢ which it is composed must be of a superior quality. 
; Scudery sash is very popular, and newer than either the 
$ Swiss or Postillion belts; instead of being tied with a bow, 
$ what the French call a chou (cabbage), and which is a sort 


The 


of rosette, is formed at the top with the silk, and the long 


‘ ends hang from underneath; this style of sash is usually 


fastened at the left side. 

Gimp is the most fashionable of all trimming: it is made 
in the most elaborate and richest designs, and although 
they are costly, they impart a very rich effect to the dress. 
Epaulets, pockets, revers for the fronts of dresses, and ends 
of sleeves are made of gimp, and are extensively used. 
Gimp is also arranged round the skirt in scollops or waved 


are frequently sewn flat at each breadth of the skirt, and 
sometimes a strip of gimp is carried up each breadth to the 
waist. Recently we have seen the front breadth of silk 
dresses trimmed with rows of gimp, finished off at each 
side with tassels of a miniature fanlike form. For this 
style of trimming nine rows of gimp would be required, 
the bottom row measuring half a yard in length, and each 


. The gimp is also sewn round the Zouave jacket, or upon 


requi.e. Frequently aiso a narrow gimp or black guipure 
, is laid upon all the seams of a high, close-fitting bodice. 

Srzet will be largely introduced into gimp and into all 
. embroideries upon materials. Embroidery of all sorts, both 
in silk and wool, braiding and soutache of all descriptions 
will continue to be worn during the autumn and approach- 


commence betimes to ornament their winter toilets. 

THE NEW PeETTICOATS are exceedingly pretty; they are 
made of a soft woolen material, closely resembling cash- 
mere, and should match precisely the color of the dress. 
They are self-colored, but to prevent the monotony of both 


band of black or of a contrasting color introduced above 


3 the hem of the petticoat, and upon this band there is a 


; tasteful design woven in silk. The narrow black and white 
’ striped petticoats made of a French material, with the 
stripes running downward, are much patronized; many of 
2 these are trimmed with narrow scarlet or Magenta flounces; 
> these are gauffred, and sewn on with a heading and edged 
with narrow black gimp; one or three flounces in this style 
The black cut velvet 
° forms an inexpensive trimming for this style of petticoat, 
8 Knitted under-petticoats will. it is expected, be mach pa- 


may be worn according to taste. 


and are rounded off. These jackets are generally made of > tronized during the coming winter; they are made of white 
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, as they cling to 


and scarlet wool, and prove very warm 
the limbs. 

Tus Nzwest Lace CoLtars are very much larger than 
those worn for the last few years. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


These collars are in the } 


form of a pelerine, and will somewhat enliven the sombre : 


shades of the browns and grays now so much worn for 
dresses. ‘They are called Anne of Austria pelerines, and 


are made of modern Venetian point lace; these are the pro- } 
> thick twisted cord with velvet or chenille flowers in the 
; front, and from each side two ribbons are carried round to 


duction cf Madame Grandillot, the lady who has revived 
Other col- 
lars are of a still newer form, and are called La Villicre 


in France the art of making ancient guipure. 


pelerines. 


They are made of cambric starched, and they : 


descend in two rounded points upon the bodice, and in one 3 


peint at the back. 
guipure, then two insertions. each separated by cambric 
of the same depth as the guipure. 
and round the throat there is guipure. 


Around the cambric there is a fine } 


unstudied and natural as possible. The blue convolvulus, 
and the wild rose form effective wreaths; the blue conyy}) 
vulus, with its brilliant coloring, graceful leaves, and t win. 
ing stalks and tendrils, being especially suitable to sucha 
style of head-dress. Thick gold cord is sometimes employed 


° for mounting flowers upon, instead of gutta percha; it is 


more brilliant, but not so natural-looking. 
THERE IS A NEW STYLE OF Hlain-Nets; they are made of 


the back where they are tied in a large bow which falls on 
to the neck. For this style the hair must not be arranged 
too low at the back. Ribbons have never been manufac. 
tured with so much taste as is at present displayed in them, 


> and no dress is sent home unaccompanied by an immensely 


Round the entire collar ¢ 
A bow of sky-blue $ 


or cerise velvet terminates the pelerine, which is fastened 5 


down the front with four small linen buttons, 


The under- § 


sleeves to be worn with this collar are made in the same 


style. 


cloaks. They are not only of the real Scotch plaid colors, 


but of every sort of fancy plaid, the brightest colors being 


; : > poplin. 
Tae Latest Styte or CLoaks are called in Paris Scotch ; pol 


generally chosen; a good many are red and white; some 


have hoods and long tassels made with a sort of fringe, with 
round soft balls of wool. Nearly all are trimmed with the 


same fringe, as with chenille. with small round gimp balls. 


Bonnets are made with the crowns much less sloping ° 


toward the back than formerly; this gives an opportunity 


of placing the trimming otherwise than on the front of the § 


bonnet, where it has been so long worn. 

Hats are very popular, not only for children, but for 
young ladies; aud black velvet, or black, brown, or gray 
felt, will be worn by them. The feathers which have this 


S skirts. 


season been introduced for the decoration of hats are ex- 5 


ceedingly beautiful. the plumage of so many birds being 


now called into requisition for the purpose, and ladies are ; 


net content with one kind of feather; a mixture is fre 


quently preferred. We have seen lately long blue ostrich 


the azuline, a richer tint than the turquoise; the peacocks’ 
feathers were graduated in size, the eye at the tip being 
much smaller than that at the end. Many feathers are 
now fastened in front, so as to strike straight across the 
crown. All trimmings, whether they be destined for bon- 
nets or head-dresses, are now arranged as if they were in- 
tended to give an additional inch or two of stature to their 
wearers; “straight up” seems the order of the day. 


wide sash. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fra. 1—A Littie Ginw’s Dress.—The frock is of blue 
The coat is of black velvet, with tight under. 
sieeves, and a squaré, loose over-sleeve lined with white 
silk, with plaited jockey at the top. Black velvet hat and 
white plume. 
Fia. 1.—Dress or Crimson MERINO FOR A LITTLE Grri.— 


‘ The body is low, and sleeves short. but it is worn with a 


white under-body and sleeves. White apron with bretelles, 
trimmed with puffings, through which ribbon may be run, 

Fic. 11.—CosTUME FOR A LITTLE BoY THREE OR FOUR YEARS 
oLp.—The front is cut like the Princess dress, body and 
skirt of one piece, on the bias at the sides and joining the 
The seam is concealed by a broad band of velvet 
or silk darker than the frock, and surmounted by a fluting 
of a lighter tint. Velvet buttons. Isabella sleeves, slightly 
gathered, with velvet across the gathers, and surmounted 
by a jockey bordered with velvet. This costume, for a boy, 
should be made of Irish poplin; for a girl, it might be 
made of silk. 

Fic. 1v.—Biack VELVET CoaT FOR A LITTLE Boy.—(Se 


, » wood-cut No. 4.)—It is trimmed with braid and steel but- 
feathers, with peacocks’ eyes inserted at intervals along > 


them; the feathers were long. and the shade of blue was + 


» steel-g 


tons in front, and is cut with a postillion siirt at the back. 
Black velvet cap and plume. 

GeNeERAL RemaRks.—Little girls’ frocks, and even those 
for children of larger growth, are ornamented with fine 
embroidery, braid, and velvet applique. For example, a 
ray Irish poplin would be ornamented with leaves 
braided with blue, and with squares in blue velvet, which 
interrupt the uniformity of the design. 


£ 


The bodice has no 


> sleeves; it is a sort of broad band rounded at the top, trim- 


Taz Heap-Dresses are particularly effective and pretty; ° 


they are simple and yet tasteful. The field and wild 
flowers, which for the last three months have been worn 
upon bonnets and hats, are now popular upon simple head- 
dresses. A black ribbon is twisted carelessly yet grace- 
fully round the head, and upon the top a bouquet of scarlet 
poppies and oats are placed; a black lace lappet mingles 
with the flowers and hangs down at the back. Water-lilies, 


: med with a blue taffetas ruche, and embroidered with 


leaves, as the skirt. The toilet is compiete with a chemi- 
sette or under-body formed with tiny tucks; if low, it is 
trimmed with Valenciennes insertion and lace; and if high, 


> the insertion is omitted. A coat or sacque, to correspond 


geraniums, clematis, and manve-colored roses are also fre- } 


quently formed into tasteful head-dress with black lace; 
sometimes what the French call a herisson of blonde is 
added to the flowers We should smile were we to trans- 
late literally, and to speak of a hedgehog of blonde in Eng- 
lish; the ile is comical, yet nothing gives us the same 
idea of the bristling erect appearance the blonde should 
present as does that harmless little animal, 


sin 


There is no new form in the wreaths which have been 
fashionable during the autumn. They are still worn high 
and pointed in front, and are mounted upon gutta percha, 
which presents the appearance of a natural branch. This 
should be twisted and entwined carelessly, so as to look as 


in material and trimming, is added for out-door wear. 
Little girls are now wearing white beaver hats edged with 
blue velvet, with a white feather fastened by a bouquet of 
volubilis, made with blue velvet veined with satin. A 
pretty style of dress for a girl from twelve to sixteen years 
of age, has the skirt short, and scolluped out round the 
edge, with a ruche of a contrasting color from the dress 
laid upon the scollops, such as bine upon gray, or black 
dark blue. The plain low bodice is trimmed with 
ruches in festoons, which form a sort of drapery both in 
front and at the back, and which descend as epaulets upon 
the short sleeves. Underneath the bodice a high or low 
white muslin chemisette is worn, as the occasion may Te 
quire. 

For little girls, the “Red Riding-Hood” cloak is very 
much worn. This is a full circular of red cloth with & 
round hood. 


upon 
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